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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS MIFFLIN. 
By Witi1am Raw it, LL. D. President of the Socicty. 


Although Pennsylvania was not inferior to any of her 
sister states in devotion to the cause of the revolution, 
or in liberal contribution to the support of the war, it 
has happened that the catalogue of eminent military 
characters has received little addition from her. Cir- 
cumstances are always necessary to bring talent into ac- 
tion. ‘The bravest warrior and the most ardent patriot, 
without the accidental opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, may remain unnoticed and obscure; while oth- 
ers, though without.superior merit, derive honour and 
distinction from a mere concurrence of circumstances. 

Antuony Wayne and Tuomas Mirrrin were those 
of the children of Pennsylvania who chiefly contributed 
to decorate her with faurels. It was the felicity of the 
former, at a late period, to have a new opportunity of 
exhibiting the power and the success of his talents for 
war. An account of his life is now in preparation by a 
gentleman well qualified for the task, and enjoying the 
advantage of access to the archives of his family. 

In tracing the life of Thomas Mifflin, we shall find 
that an early dedication of all his energies to the cause 
of his country, an unremitted aspiration for hazardous 
employment, anda constitutional activity which nothing 
could wear out, were insufficient to place him so high 
on the roll of historical fame as some of his competitors; 
yet his name and his merits deserve to be recorded. He 
was in early life ‘the beloved man” of Pennsylvania, 
and the following sketch will show that her confidence 
and affection in respect to him, were never diminished. 

‘Thomas Mifflin was descended from one of the first 
settlers of Pennsylvania, and he was himself a native of 
Philadelphia. 

In 1744, the year of his birth, the peaceful and hum- 
ble dependance of a province afforded little prospect 
that the lapse of a few years would require the high 
employment of the mind in the perils of internal war- 
fare, and the establishinent of an independent empire. 

The general course of education at that time was cal- 
culated for the utilities of domestic life, or the limited 
calls of provincial employment; and it would have been 
deemed absurd and dangerous to hold up the heroes of 
Greece and Rome for the imitation of the youth of Phil- 
adelphia. {Intended for the mercantile profession, the 
education of Mifflin, although carefully superintended 
by his respectable father, was not protracted by a close 
study of ancient languages, and his knowledge of them 
was, consequently, moderate; yet he passed with repu- 
tation through the usual collegiate course, and was sub- 
sequently placed in the counting house of William Cole- 
man, @ man of whom Dr. Franklin has testified, that he 
had ‘the coolest, clearest head, the best heart, and the 
exactest morals, of almost any man he ever met with.” 

On attaining the age of 21 years be made a voyage to 
Europe, several parts of which were visited by him with 
a view to his own improvement, but no further particu- 
lars of his travels have reached his present biographer. 
On his return, he entered into business with one of his 
brethers, and the affectionate attachment which existed 
between them was much noticed. Circumstances af- 
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terwards gave him an opportunity to evince the sinceri- 
ty of his feelings towards the family of that brother, in 
a manner which did him the greatest credit. 

His opening talents rendered him an early favourite 
with his fellow citizens. In the provincial legislature, 
the city of Philadelphia was then represented by two 
burgesses annually elected, and to be one of those two 
burgesses was reckoned no inconsiderable honour, even 
in quiet times; but when clouds began to gather round 
us; when the blind desire to draw a forced revenue 
from the colonies, led the British ministry to put in jeop- 


ardy the immense national profit derived from our trade, 


and when a severity of restriction on our internal tran- 
sactions was openly menaced and partly enforced, it 
became important that the metropolis of the central 
province should select for its counsellors and agents, 


men of the purest principles and the best abilities. In 
1772, when he had attained only 28 years of age, ‘Thom- 
as Mifflin was chosen one of those burgesses. 
duct gave so much satisfaction to his constituents, that 
in the ensuing year he again received the same distinc- 
tion, which was rendered the more flattering from his 
having a colleague in the illustrious Benjamin Franklin 


His con 


who was then on his return from Europe. 


A yet more elevated post was soon afterwards assign- 
edtolim. In July, 1774, he was included in the list 
of delegates to the first Congress. The appointments 
of membérs of Congress were at that time made in all 
the provinces by the legislatures, and continued to be 
made in this manner until the adoption of the present 
constitution. It was an objectionable principle, but 
practically unavoidable. 

All the colleagues of Mifflin were his seniors. Joseph 
Galloway, was a gentleman of the bar, of great talents, 
und considerable property. He had been an active op- 


ponent of the Proprietaries, and possessed the confi- 
dence of great numbers of the people, though many 


suspected that he was not sincerely attached to the A- 
merican cause, and their suspicions were confirmed by 
his subsequently joining the army of Sir William Howe. 
Edward Biddle, also, was a lawyer. He resided at Rea- 
ding, in the county of Berks: he was a man of ready 
elocution, sound principles, and correct judgment.— 
Samuel Rhoads, « respectable merchant of Philadelphia, 
belonged to the Society of Friends—without the talent 
of speaking in public, he possessed much acuteness of 
mind, bis judgment was sound, and his practical infor- 
mation extensive. The other two gentlemen, Messrs, 
Morton and Humphreys, resided in the country, and 
were respectable, though not prominent men. 

The closed doors of the hall of Congress prevented 
the public from ascertaining the particular conduct of 
the members within it. We find upon the journals,the 
appointments of committees and their reports. The 
transcendant abilities of Jay,of William Livingston, Pat- 
rick Henry, Chase, Rutledge, and many others, could 
not be recorded in these official protocols. ‘The esii- 
mation in which individual members were held, may 
be uncertainly inferred from the appointments of com- 
mittees. The name of Mifflin frequently appears in this 
capacity. 

When the news of the battle of Lexington reached 
Philadelphia, a town meeting was called, and the 
fellow-citizens of Mifflin were delighted by his anima- 
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| commerce was suspended—and, of the articles most in 
| demand, some could not be procured at all, and others 
were reluctantly parted with. In the organization of 


ted oratory. Other addresses were delivered on this 
solemn occasion, all of which partook of the same feel- 


ing; but, although the youngest of these speakers, Mif- 
flin had the exclusive merit of sug gesting the necessity 
of a steady adherence to the resolutions that were adop- 
ted. The language with which be concluded was long 
remembered. “Let us not,” he said, “be bold in de- 
clarations, and afterwards cold inaction. Let not the 
patriotic feelings ef to-day be forgotten to-morrow, nor 
have it said of Philadelphia, that she passed noble res- 
olutions, slept upon them, and afterwards neglected 
them.” 

What he recommended to others, he practised him- 
self. The formation of military companies and regi- 
ments, the acquisition of as great a portion of military 
knowledge as there could be obtained, and the exerci- 
ses of daily drill and discipline, soon became general. 
Of one of these regiments he was appointed the Major, 


and no efforts pn his part were wanting to improve this | 
| whom the destinies of their country seemed tu depend, 
| and with another, whose age and experience stamped a 
| value on his opinions. 


species of domestic defence. But his active spirit could 
not long be confined to mere measures of preparation; 
he panted for opportunities of coming into action, and 
he flew to the camp then formed before Boston. 

Destitute of materials for besieging a place even 
slightly fortified, the occupations of the American army 
were chiefly confined to restraining the excursions of 
General Gage, and intercepting his supplies. A small 
affair of this kind afforded him the first opportunity of 
displaying both his courage and his jadgment. A de- 
tachment had been sent from the British army to a place 
called Lechmire’s Point, for the purpose of collecting 
cattle; Mifflin solicited and ubtained the command ofa 
party to oppose them, and succeeded, with half disci- 
plined militia, in repelling the regular soldiery. Aneye 
witness, the aged and venerable General Craig, decla- 
red to the writer, that he ‘‘never saw a greater display 
of personal bravery, than was exhibited on this occasion 
in the cool and intrepid conduct of Col. Mifflin.” 

With no other opportunity to distinguish himself, Mif- 
flin, in common with his brother officers, was obliged 











the department, every thing was new and unsettled; 
| and, in its operations, almost every measure either of- 
| fended the people, or disappointed the government. In 
| all his share of public life, Gen. Mifflin found this the 
| most obnoxious to his feelings, and, for a time, the most 
prejudicial to his character. 

But Congress at this juncture entertained a high opin- 
ion of him. On their secret journal, it appears (of the 
date of May 25, 1776) that a committee was appointed 
! to confer with Gen. Washington, Gen. Gates, and Gen. 

Mifflin, ‘touching the frontiers towards Canada.” Of 
the result of this particular conference no traces ap- 
pear; and, as an incident of general history, it would 
scarcely deserve notice, but to the biographer it is not 
| devoid of interest. The friends of the youthful hero 
| were gratified by seeing him associated with one on 


In November, 1776, the commander in chief sent him 
from Newark with a confidential letter to Congress.— 
Our affairs at that time wore a gloomy aspect; and it re- 





| quired firm hearts to continue in resistance to the appa- 


rently overwhelming power of Sir William Howe. 
There was probably much committed to Mifflin be- 
yond the contents of the letter; and Congress being de- 
sirous to avail themselves of his information and his 
| judgment, he was, in a manner not very usual nor per- 
haps altogether consistent with military order, directed 
to remain near them, of which Gen. Washington was 
apprised. 
‘The spirits of the people were at this period much 
depressed. The contest was considered by some as 
| desperate, by all as doubtful. Our army, dwindling ev- 
ery day in number, was obliged to seek refuge in de- 
|fensible positions. New Jersey was overrun, and the 
safety of Philadelphia was endangered. The inhabit- 


to remain ina state of inactivity, while the enemy were | ants of this city were necessary for its defence, and it 
confined in Boston. Hopes were entertained that some | was from the country that the recruits for the army,anx- 
effort would be made to capture the town, but Congress | iously invoked by Gen. Washington, were to be drawn; 
had laid General Washington under a restriction of | but much torpor and much dejection seemed te prevail. 
previously obtaining the approbation of a council of | Something out of the common course was necessary to 
war. | revive the ardeur of 1775. Personal application was de- 

A council was called, and on full deliberation it was | termined on, and one, who besides sincere and unaffec- 
determined to postpone a measure, the success of which | ted patriotism, had already shared the dangers of the 
was certainly doubtful. The general was not, however, | field, and who possessed a powerful and impressive elo- 
inclined wholly to relinquish the attempt, and at a later ( quence, was to be selected. These qualities were com- 
period a strong work was erected on Dorchester Neck, | bined in Gen. Mifflin, and he was directed to proceed 
which would command the town, and was expected to | through the adjacent counties, “to exhort and rouse the 
draw out aconsiderable part of the British force; on [ militia to come forth in defence of their country.” The 
which event it was the intention of the judicious chief to | legis!ature of Pennsylvania, then in session, was reques- 
wake the attack; but the enemy, mindful of Bunker’s | ted to appoint a committee to accompany him. On this 
JIill, instead of endeavoring to reduce the newly erect- | honorable and extraordinary mission he set out immedi- 
ed work, resolved to withdraw froma town which they | ately. He assembled the inhabitants in every conve- 
perceived they could not much longerdefend. On the | nient place of public resort, his animated eloquence was 
17th of March, 1776, Boston was evacuated, and most of | heard from the pulpit of the church, from the meeting- 





our troops returned to their respective homes. | 

Very soon after this great event, Col. Mifflin receiv- 
ed from Congress the commission of Brigadier General, 
which at so early an age was no inconsiderable honour. 
He had before this time performed the laborious duties 
cf Quarter Master General; which were afterwards un- 
dertaken by Stephen Moylan, an accomplished Irish 
gentleman resident among us, but of habits and man- 
nezs not exactly suited to the difficulties of the times: 


house, and the court house, and every where with the 
happiest effect. The gallant cowp de main at Trenton 
produced a gleam of sunshine, which greatly aided his 
exertions, and he was delighted at the respectable addi- 
tion which was soon made to the army in New Jersey. 

The sense which Congress entertained of his merits, 
was evinced by their conferring on him, in the follow- 
ing month of February, the rank of Major General. 

in the course of this year, his health became so much 


he therefore soon abandoned the office, and Mifflin was | impaired that he was under the necessity of requesting 


requested by Congress to resume it. Military men 
know this to be a post of the first necessity, and of se- 
vere responsibility; but it is one which tends to subtract 
the occupant from the chance of distinction in actual 
warfare; and therefore, as well in this respect, as in re- 
gard to the nature of the employment itself, Mifflin’s ac- 
ceptance of the office was somewhat of an act of self- 
jcenial, The country was in a state of disorder—its 


leave to resign, but his application was unsuccessful.— 
He was not even relieved from the fatigues of the quar- 
ter-master general’s department. On the contrary, his 
labours were increased, by being appointed a member 
of a new board of war. It would seem, however, that 
this body did not immediately go into operation, for a 
report was soon afterwards made to Congress, by one of 


| their committees, that he had been consulted with, and 
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his advice taken as to supplying the army with flour, And yet, from the necessity of satisfying the public 
and other matters which related to the quarter-master | mind, Congress did not lose sight of the inquiry origin- 
general’s department. lally directed. On the 23d of January, 1779, they were 
The ensuing winter is known to have been one of | informed by one of their committees, that Gen. Wash- 
dense and heavy gloom in our public affairs. ‘The rem- | ington had done nothing in the business. | By another 
nants of an army, protected from the severity of the | resolve he was directed to proceed. Still, however, 
weather by huts hastily erected at Valley Forge, were | no formal inquiry seems to have been instituted, or if 
suffering almost every privation, while the enemy riot-, any did take place in the course of the year, it was fa- 
ed in enjoyment at Philadelphia. Much complaint was | vorable to him, since in January, 1780, he was appoint- 
made of bad management some where, and Gen. Mif- | ed by Congress a member of a board to retrench the 
flin came in for a share of the blame. On the 2d of | general expenses, and the thanks of Congress were vo- 
March a new appointment of quarter-master general | ted to himand Col. Pickering, for ‘*the wise and salu- 
was made, and he was directed to render to Congress | tary plans” they had recommended. 
and to General Greene, his successor, “a statement of | 


the preparations for the next campaign, and deliver the 
articles on hand to Gen. Greene.” 

The great want of order and subordination in many 
departments of the army, which was partly owing to 
the erroneous systems adopted at «different times by 
Congress itself, and partly to the novelty of the predic- 
aments in which we were placed, threw on the head of 
a department no small difficulties; and Mifflin, who, so 
far as related to his own receipts and disbursements of 
publie money, was above suspicion, very reasonably 
conceived that he ought not to be responsible for the 
conduct of others,over whom he had no efficient control. 
A resolution to a different effect was passed,however,by 
Congress, on the 19th of May, declaring as a general 


rule, that the “great servants of the public” are accoun- | 


table to it, and that it must depend on particular cir- 
cumstances, of which Congress will judge, whether, in 
any case, the payment of money to deputies or assis- 
tants shall discharge the principal. No progress was 
made in the inquiry at this time, and on the 21st of May, 
Mifflin, who with others foresaw the speedy evacuation 
of Philadelphia, and was anxious to patticipate in those 
military measures, which the event weuld probably give 
rise to, obtained leave to join the main army. 

Of the share which he took in the military proceed- 
ings that ensued, the writer of this sketch has not been 
able to obtain any satisfactory information. It does not 
appear that he was inthe battle of Monmouth. We 
inust, therefore; return to the history of his troubles as 
quarter-master general. 


By one of those strange vacillations to which public | 
bodies are always liable, Congress, after having at dif- | 


ferent times manifested almost unbounded confidence 
in him, suddenly requested General Washington to 
make an inquiry into his conduct, and if the distresses 
cf the army were owing to his misconduct, or that of his 
inferior officers, to order a court martial. 


We may reasonably suppose that this procedure arose | 


from clamours with which Congress was beset, and 
which they knew not how otherwise to appease. His 
particular friends might, indeed, have concurred in the 
measure from a desire of vindicating his character; 


and it is not improbable that the commander in chief 


was himself satisfied that no neglect of duty was 
imputable to him. We may account, for the distresses 
of the army, as proceeding from a variety of causes not 
imputable to General Mifflin. It is certain that he ear- 
nestly courted the inquiry, and afier waiting some time, 
and finding that no proceeding took place, he indig- 
nantly returned his commission to Congress, and insist- 
ed upon being allowed to resign, but this application 
was not more successful than the former. It was refer- 
red to a committee, who made no report. Exactly one 
month afterwards, an unequivocal proof that he was not 
suspected of any dishonorable peculation was given, by 
the advance to him ef one million of dollars, to be em- 
ployed in closing the business of the quarter-master 
general’s department. ‘Phis sum being, of course, in 


From this time to the close of the war nothing of 
/ much moment occurred in his public life, but his strong 
| hold on the affections of his fellow citizens still continu- 
| ed; in 1783, he was again appointed by the legislature 
| of Pennsylvania a member of Congress; and on the 3d 
| of November in the same year, he was elevated to th 
dignified station of President of that body. 
| In this capacity, he had the distinguished honour of 
| receiving at Annapolis, from one of the first of warriors, 

and best of statesmen, the resignation of that commis- 
sion which had borne him to glory, and his country to 
independence. ‘the answer of the president to the 
| dignified, yet respectful address, of the commander in 
| chief,closely resembled the manly and simple eloquence 
| of the latter. They are both recorded in the journals 
of Congress; but those journals could not record the 
| feelings which the occasion inspired. The audience was 
| public, and the impressions made as well by the act it- 
| self, as by the manner in which it was conducted, long 
remained on the minds ofall who were present. 
| Foreigners have not yet céased to extol the magnan- 
| imity of him who thus voluntarily retired, from the com- 
| mand of a victorious army, to the shades of private life, 
| without any distinction above his fellow-citizens; and of 
| his merits in this respect, his fellow-citizens were duly 
|sensible. If, indeed, he had made an attempt to arro- 
| gate to himself any inordinate power, er personal privi- 
‘lege, the genius and character of our country would 
| have prevented its success, but the purity of his mind 
| forbade his forming even such a wish; bis example was 
followed by his fellow soldier's, and fellow sufferers, and 
| never was the dissulution of an army marked by more 
(resignation and tranquility. ‘The slightand temporary 
|ebullition of June; 1783, deserves scarcely to be men- 
| tioned as an exception to the general demeanour of the 
| common men.* 
| General Mifflin, after discharging the duties of Presi- 
dent of Congress, with much dignity and effect, was 
| left out of the new delegation from Pennsylvania, and 
for a short time remained. in private life. But his native 
| state, accustomed to sce his name enrolled in the list of 
her public servants, did not long leave him in retire. 
ment. 

In 1785 he was chosen a member of the state legisla 
| ture, and when that body convened they elected him 
| their speaker. in 1788 he was placed by popular suf- 
frage in the seat which had been occupied by Franklin, 
and became first a member, and afterwards president cf 
the supreme executive council, 

Prior to this, however, in 1787, when it became ob- 
vious to alj that the confederation of the states was inad- 
equate to their safety and happiness, and a convention 





— — 


*{t might have been instantly suppressed, if the ex- 
ecutive power of Pennsylvania had been in proper 
hands, and the city of Philadelphia would not have Bad 
| the mortification of witnessing the indignant removal of 
| Congress to Princeton. But all was tranquil in 1784. 


} 
| 
! 
{ 


coatinental bills of credit,was equal in value to two hun- | The army gently and silently disappeared, leaving no 
dred thousand dollars in specie. An amount sufficiently | bandit to prowl along the roads, nor burglars to invade 
large however in the existing embarrassmients of the | the lonely cottage: the honest occupations of civil life 
fFovernment to evince the return of public confidence | were resumed, and the grim soldier was transformed in- 


i er dace 
to him. , to the industrious artizan or the hardy husbandman. 
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for the purpose of framing a constitution was agreed 
on, he was chosen a member. ! 

Of the share which he took in the formation of that 
unequalled constitution, which has so much conduced 
to the fame and happiness of our country, we have no 
satisfactory knowledge. Their proceedings were se- 
cret, and we can only glean from the impcrfect journal 
of Mr. Gates, part of their debates. His name appears 
as one of the illustrious band who signed the constitu- 
tion, of whom but one now remains! 

The imperfections of our state constitution, which 
had long been complained of, seemed to be rendered 


more visible on comparing it with the constitution of the 


United States, and a convention was speedily called for 
the purpose of amending it. 
conyention. 

In the formation of political constitutions he was not 
expected to take alead. His natural disposition and 
confirmed habits were of an ardent and active kind: he 
was unaccustomed to and perhaps unqualified for slow 
deliberation and patient investigation. To the great lea- 
ding principles of individual and political rights, he was 
no stranger; but his knowledge on those subjects was 
rather intuitive than acquired. In this last mentioned 
convention were many men accustomed to deep reflec- 
tion and laborious inquiry, men who could ascend to 
Aristotle and to Tully; and could distinguish between 
the vague principles of ancient times, and the practical 
improvements and actual necessities of the present day. 

Some of them were of a profession which, in this 
country, naturally impels to the acquisition of the prin- 
ciples of government, as well as of laws, and teach- 
es that the latter are most easily enforced when founded 
on just views ofthe former. Of this class the most emi- 
nent among us had been selected—Wilson, Lewis, M‘- 
Kean, Sitgreaves, Addison, Ross, and ethers. ‘ihere 
were other men of enlarged minds, and conversant in 
political studies,able both to form and to advocate opin- 
ions that could not be heard without respect; Findley, 
Smiley, Gallatin, and Pickering. 

In the great division of the powers of the government 
—its partition into three parts—a// concurred, but there 
was some diversity of opinion, and some warmth of de- 
bate, in respect to several important articles, and the 
charges of aristocracy and anarchy were reciprocally 
but decently made. The manner of electing the gover- 
nor—for all agreed that the executive power ought no 
longer to remain in the hands of a council—was one 
subject of warm and frequent debate. A close confor- 
mity to the constitution of the United States in this res- 
pect, by making use of the medium of electors, was 
much pressed. Experience has shown how entirely 
nominal this mode of election has become in respect to 
the President of the United States; and such would un- 
doubtedly have been the result, if we had adopted it in 
the State. Another serious subject of contest—univer- 
sal suffrage—was advocated as part of the inherent 
rights of man, while some of the members, highly res- 
pected for talents and influence, fruitlessly endeavored 
to establish a compound ratio founded on property and 
personal taxation. 

Wilson, who had been previously distinguished for 
the nobler part he had taken in procuring the adoption 
ofthe general constitution which he had assisted to 
form, now threw the whole weight of his talents into the 
popular scale, and successfully co-operated with Smi- 
ley, Findley, and Gallatin. 

In an entire view, the constitution of Pennsylvania 
must be allowed to bea master piece,and we must hope 
that inconsiderate innovations, since the abortive at- 
tempt in 1825, will not again be propused to disturb its 
symmetry or impair its strength. 

As president of the convention, MiMlin was not requi- 
red to vote, but in committees of the whole he could 
both debte and vote, yet his voice was seldom heard. 

{is suffrages were always on the popular side. 
As soon as the constitution went into eperation, the 


[icy 





| election of a governor became an interesting subject.— 
| Wilson, whose views in the conyention were entirely 
theoretical & abstract, deserted his new associates, and 
concurred with a small number of his;citizens in re- 
commending General St. Clair for this high office. St. 
| Clair then possessed a good military reputation. He 
| was a man of no extraordinary attainments, but his pri- 
| vate character was fair, and he was much approved of 
by the federal party; yet many of the federalists regret- 
| ted the nomination, and foresaw that, by opposing the 
| election of Mifflin, he would be driven into the opposite 
| political ranks. The mode of election finally adopted 

by the convention was admitted to render the success of 
St. Clair exceedingly doubtful. When it was suggest- 





He was president of this | ed to Wilson, that if the system of electors and the com- 


pound ratio had been adopted, there would have been 
a better prospect of success; he answered with an 
apopthegm which showed little acquaintance with hu- 
man nature. “The best man,” he said, ‘‘will always be 
the most popular.” He forgot the ostracism of Aris- 
tides. But the maxim is otherwise fallacious. If St. 
Clair was thought by some the “best man in the state” 
for this office, others sincerely believed that Mifflin was 
the best. It is, therefore, a matter of opinion, not of 
absolute merit. Mifflin was elected by a vast majority, 
and the preference given to him over St. Clair was not 
to be condemned. His happiest exhibitions were those 
of an executive character. He was ready to conceive, 
and prompt to execute whatever the duties of such an 
office required. 

The nine years which limited his continuance in office 
were not altogether years of quiet, regular detail. In 
1793, the public mind was disturbed by the inrliscretions 
of the minister from France; and during that and two 

| or three succeeding years, the administration of the U- 
| nited States received from the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia a ready and efficient compliance with all its requisi- 
tions. In this he evinced the merit of subjecting, to his 
sense of duty, those predilections in favour of France, 
which he entertained in common with numbers of his 
| fellow citizens, 
| ‘The present writer then filled a station which gave 
him the best opportunities of cbserving the official pro- 
ceedings of Governor Mifflin, and he bears a willing tes- 
timony to his prompt and effective compliance with 
the requisitions of the President on every occasion. He 
did not, like the executive council in 1783, on the occa- 
sion already adverted to, deliberate and discuss when it 
was his dutysto act. It was a strong practical proof, that 
the executive power ina republic is most safely confi- 
| ded to a single hand. 

The absurd insurrection of 1794, could only be sup- 
pressed by the display of great military power; and at 
the head of that portion of the militia of Pennsylvania 
which went on the service, Gen. Mifflin cheerfully put 
himself under the orders of Gen. Lee, governor of Vir- 
ginia, who in the regular army during the war had been 
his inferior in rank. In this he showed his reverence 
for the constitution of the United States; which, render- 
ing the President commander in chief of the whole, au- 
thorised him to assign particular services to such offi- 
cers as he thought proper. 

Before his commission as governor expired, his fellow 
citizens, unwilling to part with him asa public man, 
again chose him a member of the state legislature; in 
which, however, he could not act, till his successor was 
installed in the office of governor. His last official com- 
munication in the latter character, was on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1799. It was an eloquent valediction, and was 
respectfully and affectionately answered. He then took 
his seat in the house of representatives, but his shatter- 
ed constitution disabled him from making in it that im- 
| posing figure which he had often done before. He di- 
| ed during a session of the house at Lancaster, on the 

2ist of January, 1800. Resolutions were passed, expres- 
| sive of his merits and his services asa soldier and “a 
statesman;” providing for his interment at the public 
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expense, and for the erection of a monument to hi 
memory. 

Thus ended the chequered life of Thomas Miflin— 
brilliant in its outset—troubled and perplexed at a period 
more advanced—again distinguished, prosperous, and 
happy—finally clouded by poverty, and oppressed by 
creditors. \n patriotie principle never changing—in 
public action never faltering—in personal friendship 
sincerely warm-—in relieving the distressed always active 
and humane—in his own affairs improvident—in the 
business of others scrupulously just. 

In person he was remarkably handsome, though his 
stature did not exceed five feet eight inches. His 
frame was athletic, and seemed capable of bearing much 
fatigue. His manners were cheerful and affable. His 
elocution open, fluent, and distinct. 

Graydon,* who did not like him, says that his man- 
ners were better adapted to attract popularity than to 
preserve it, and that he possessed in an eminent degree 
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I have heard from military men, that the loss of the 
| battle of Germantown was imputable to the suggestions 
| of General Knox, that an advancing army ought not to 
| leave a garrison in itsrear. Chief Justice Marshall has 
{ explained and vindicated the remaining with so many 
| troops on Long Island, and the uniortunate attempt to 
| defend Fort Washington now appears to have been the 
‘act of General Greene. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The traveller must be destitute of the pride of patri- 
otism and of the best feelings of humanity, who can 
} pass, at this period, through the interior of Pennsylva- 

nia, without a glowing and animated sense of pleasure 
| at the exhibition it presents. Every hill he rises opens 
| to him a magnificent scene of cultivation, fertility, plen- 
| ty and comfort, that cannot be surpassed on the face of 
}the earth. The bright vellow of interminable fields of 


the talent of haranguing a multitude. He adds, that he | wheat: the deep green of the waving and majestic chen; 


“ec ; ‘ sheng) i]. | ° > . 
was a man of “education, ready apprehension - bril- | the rich but paler hues of prolific meadows; the count- 
liancy; and possessed a fortitude equal to any demands | less acres of oats, potatoes, and, in short, of all that the 


that might be made on it.” ; | teeming earth can return to the hand of labour and skill 
The present memoir ought not to be closed, without operating on a fertile soil, under a_ kind and refreshing 
adverting to a circumstance, which for a long time ope- | sky,spread themselves to surprise and delight the 


rated to his discredit, and from which it is not yet too | traveller, as they well reward and enrich their possess- 
late to clear his memory. , 


- : | Ors. When I beheld the fields covered with innumer- 
In what may be termed the political conduct of Gen. | able shocks of grain just severed from them, I could not 
Mifflin in the army, we cannot wholly exculpate him | refrain from exclaiming—Favoured country! happy hus- 
from tne charge of being frequently discontented and | bandmen! all that your industry has produced is your 
out of i:mour with the course of proceedings: at times, | on. it will all return to the hands that raised it. No 
if we are to believe Wilkinson, (in his memoirs,) quite | national church, in which you do not worship, will lay 
despondent of ultimate success. He was naturally free | its rapacious gripe on every tenth sheaf; no poor’s rate 
and ungarded in his conversation; and it is very proba: | and taxes will seize upon half that the parson leaves, 
ble that some of his remarks reached the ears of the | while the other half is gathered by the inexorable stew- 
commander in chief. Itis certain that he was not a fa- | ard ofa princely landlord. 
vourite at head quarters, and hence we may account for : 1 ee 
his never having had a separate command, except in the | an Soey R GUEMTY: DONE. Shee A. Beopre, can Cese 
isles siitaat Badkineds! Lae Sate paiieahs ‘be any descontent. There ought not to be; and there is 
trifling aftair at Lechmere’s point. But although sus- | not, of a description to disturb the general peace, or im- 
ected of being a party to the unworthy plot concerted ve ; 8 ; ’ 
e Sail tie cali > 7 ‘‘Waihladhten'ttom thibed d pairindividual happiness. But amidst these fields of 
ee aoe — plenty, we descry not only comfortable, but most valu- 
of the army, he was altogether innocent of it. 1 Tee ee te a aaa 1 invari 
The writer of this article has accidentally become pos. | *?)° ee, eee are Ce aot aan 
1 of 1 “sola hi it] t -- | ably attended by a neat and flourishing garden, filled 
ror ge 1 , pep ts aa ec ecig mg ae ee hie ee | with a variety of the best vegetables for the use of the 
ps . < ae which appears to vindicate him entirely \ table. And then the barns/ nay, speaking as an agri- 
rom . charge : ; 1.1778. . lol culturist, the palaces! The extent, the convenience of 
an Otte Saree Eaeeeny Xe S07 t5 tae Gates ate these buildings, all made substantially ef stone, cannot 
serves, “As a man of sense and honour, you must judge rae ead * 
ae fe i; a ae "told tt Ju oH be conceived but by an actual inspection: spacicus as 
what coe nee eet Beare tae te Saat ye they are, new ones are erecting by their sides, bespeak- 
acquaintance Colonel Delany had charged me with a | ing at once the thrift of the owner and the increasing 
design of ruining General Washington and of setting | RineesknaRGtn Galle “Wied tdeasin quad edie: nia dition 
“P em oes ™ ioe to —_ st eee same superior character, and in excellent condition.— 
Gare © Sere SpOnen- By een ae we er) The stamp of plenty and wealth is found on every thing. 
ters with decency and firmness. J lowe and esteem Gen. | 1, broken fences: no shabby out-houses; no appear 
r . . . 35 © , : = 
Washington, and know him too well, even to wish for & | ance of idleness or carelessness; but vigilance, industry 
change. Ilovemy country, and for her sake oa 


a 
a 





the idea of such a change. But have seen, and among Sin Pe maanitested ins uinall’ things es in great, in 
: ; ees he -yard as in the field. 
my friends have said, that Gen. Washington’s judgment . : ' 
in military points was frequently counteracted by what |_ We have been accustomed to hear the population of 
[ believed a dangerous influence. I have quoted Long Pennsylvania sneered at and contemned, as vulgar and 
Island and Mount Washington as instances of that influ- |'Snorant; and our Germans branded as animals not 
ence, and have lamented that the general did not con- | much higher in intellect than their horses. By their 
sider the great value of his own private judgment, a fruits you shall know them; and thus tested, they are 
jodgment universally admitted and admired.” not surpassed by any population of ne country. They 
In answer, Col. Delany threw the blame on an officer | 27¢ intelligent and honest; they understand perfectly 
from the southward, from whom he had heard the charge the business that belongs to them, they do all that they 
when dining at a fri«..d’s house, and did net attempt to have to do in the best manner and with the best results; 
support it himself. they are civil, kind and hospitable, and their generat 
In the opinion that Gen. Washington sometimes al- | information far beyond what they have credit for; they 
lowed his own excellent judgment to be overruled by | 2%¢ not highly educated, but they have a strong native 
the suggestions of others, Mifflin did not stand alone.— | S¢™S¢> & Sagacity of observation and an extraordinary 
Wilkinson ebserves, that General Wayne “wished our faculty of employing their knowledge in practical, 








worthy general would follow his own good judgment, 


without listening too much to some counsel.” 


Who were meant as giving this counsel,is not explained. 


--— 


*Memoirs ofa Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania. 





useful objects. There is no agriculture in the United 
States like that of the Germans of Pennsylvania—there 
is none superior any where. This could not be done 
by an ignorant, stupid race of men. I haye known farms 
on which other occupiers have starved and have been, 
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finally, ejected by the sheriff, they were succeeded by | NOTICE OF THE ANTHRACITE REGION 
Germans who, in a few years, covered the barren fields In the Valley of the Lacknwanna and of Wyoming 
with rich crops, and became prosperous and wealthy. — : . 
. . on the Susquehanna. 

Pennsylvania may be proud of her population; they are 
making her rich and great; they are unfolding and By Bengamix Sriuiman, M. D. LL. D. 
bringing into use the inexhaustible resources of her cli- | The Anthracite coal formations of this country have 
mate and soil; and rearing in her bosom an industrious | become very interesting to Science, to the arts, and to 
and hardy yeomanry. | domestic economy. Having recently, at the request of 

The impressions which I have thus stated were re- | many of the inhabitants, visited and examined the val- 
ceived during a recent excursion into the interior, ley of Wyoming and of the Lackawanna, I have drawn 

| 





Some years ago, the newspapers of some of the East- | up for their use, a notice of the Anthracite coal of this 
ern states were in the habit of speaking of “poor Penn- | region the substance of which, in the popular form in 
sylvania.”” A distinguished statesman of that day, also, | which it was written, is subjoined, with some additional 
of the east, frequently observed, that this gratuitous pity | observations. — 
of Pennsylvania greatly amused him, inasmuch as he In the discharge of this duty, I have received every 
knew that by ber agriculture and manufactures, her possible assistance from the zeal and kindness of the 
iron and coal, she had the resources and means of pros- | gentlemen of the valley, as well as of the scientific 
perity and independence in higher degrees than any friends* who accompanied me through the mines and 
other State. Since thattime, the discovery of the an- | mountains, 
thracite coal has increased her wealth to a degree that In the remarks which I now offer, 1 lay no claim to 
cannot yet be measured. H. | discoveries; these were made before, and some of them 

National Gazette. long ago; [aim to present only a few general views,and 
shall allude to particular interests, only so far as they 
are subservient to general conclusions. 

rhe anthracite region of the Susquehanna is between 
sixty and seventy miles long and about five broad; that 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury | portion which I have particularly examined is forty 
on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States, | miles in length, and although distinguished as the val- 
exhibits the following facts respecting the trade of Phi- lies of the Wyoming and Lackawanna, it is, in reality, 
ladelphia:— without a natural division, and constitutes but ene forma- 
; , > ,.| tion. In exploring it, upon both sides, and by many sec- 
The value of imports for the year ending the 30th of | tions and windings, we traversed at least one hundred 

September, 1829, in American vessels, $9,855,715 | and twenty miles, and although a longer familiarity with 


COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA, 














Foreign do. 244,437 | this region might have led to more precision, | trust that 
pie no important error will be found in the following state- 
Total, 10,100,152 | ment. 


» sibs It is well known, that there are three principal re- 
{gions of Anthracite coal in Pennsylvania, namely, on 
the Schuylkill, on the Lehigh, and on the Susquehan- 

; A } na; the two latter I have visited, and the former, from 

In American vessels, 2,480,243 | want of time to complete the tour, as originally projec- 

Foreign do. 136,909 | ted, is reserved for a future opportunity. The region 
Total domestic produce —— 2,617,152 | of the Schuylkillis therefore unavoidably omitted on 
| the present occasion. In another paper in the next 
| No. of this Journal, I shall say something of Mauch 
| Chunk, and the Schuylkill will be remembered when- 
| ever it isin my power to visit that region. 

1,472,783 | Valley of Wyoming and of the Lackawanna, 

| The double barrier of nearly parallel mountains, 

Total exports of Foreign and Dom. produce, 4,089,935 | through whose included valley, flow the Susquehanna 

| and its tributary, the Lackawanna, isa perfectly well 

_ | defined coal formation, and its geological structure is 





The value of exports during the same period:— 
Domestic Produce. 





Foreign Preduce. 

In American vessels, 1,584,645 
Foreign do. 88,140 
Total foreign produce 























_ Tonnace. | equally intelligible and interesting. Coal is often situ- 
Quantity of American entered, 67, 222 \ ated in basins; this region is, however, not a basin, but 
Do Foreign 6,232 | rather a trough; and its strata, seen in a transverse sec- 





Total entered, 73,454 | tion, would present a series of elliptical curves. Leav- 

Quantity of American departed, 52,841 ing out of view its irregularities, this valley may be re- 

Do Foreign 4,625 | garded, as the lower half ofa vast flattened tube lying 

Total departed 57,466 | borrizontally, within which are laid a series of sections 

oi | of smaller tubes, whose sides continually diminish, in 

Tonnage of the Shipping of Philadelphia on the Sist | height;.and end with the omission of those towards the 

: | centre; the bottom of these sections represents the stra- 

of December 1828. ta in the lower parts of the valley, and the sides, those 

Registered— Permanent, 56, 237.43 of the slopes of the hills and mountains. The Lacka- 

Temporary, 10,426.66 wanna creek and Susquehanna river flow through a 

66,664.09 | natural canal, scooped out longitudinally, in the lower 

Enrolled &Licensed—Permanent,32, 243.38 part of the upper strata; winding,;/irregularly in a line, 

Temporary, 1,202.84 ‘nearly, but not exactly central, and tending most te- 

—— 33,446.22 | wards the side which represents the western barrier of 
Licensed under 20 tons—Coasting trade, 3,970.33 | mountains. 


[The Editor of the Journal here furnishes a wood cut 
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Aggregate of the district tons, es ee shewing the different strata.] 
Of the-enrolled and licensed tonnage, there is employ-| The strata or natural beds included in this great val- 
ed in the coasting trade, 53,446.27 | «Prof. Ed. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Mr. 


Steamboat navigation, 3,596.26 | George Jones, Senior tutor in Yale College. 
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ley are those of the Anthracite coal formation. The 
particular strata that require to be noticed are only 
three. Supposing them all present at any particular 
place, they are arranged as follows,—beginning at the | 
top: 

‘. A rock composed of fragments or ruins of other | 
rocks, the parts and cement of which are principally sili- 
ceous; the fragments are of various size, from that of | 
pebbles to that of sand; in the latter case the mass is call- 
ed sandstone; in the former, puddingstone; other names 
might be mentioned, but these are sufficient; most geo- 
logists, however, will call this series of rocks grauwacke 
and when they are slaty in their structure, they obtain 
the name of grauwacke slate. They are usually refer- 
ed to the transition class. 

2. Argillaceous slate, in many varieties of fineness 


a 


pressions, which are found also, but more sparingly in 
the siliceous rock. 

3. Anthracite coal, in regular strata, between roof anc 
pavement. 

This simple arrangement of three mémbers in the 
series; appears to embrace all that is essential in the 
construction of the valley; I omit, of course, accidental 
' rocks and unimportant varieties. 

The usual roof and floor of the coal is clay slate; but 
sometimes the sandstone lies directly upon the coal, 
the slate being omitted, and not unfrequently, when 
the coal is near the top of the ground, both rocks are 
absent, having probably been removed, either by vio- 
Jent causes, or decomposed by time, into loose earth; 
in such cases, the coal and slate, in a state of minute di- 
vision, are usually mixed with the earth, and even with 
the soil which is thus rendered more or less black, and 
frequently appears on the surface, in what are locally 
called, coal blossoms. 

The inclination of the strata varies, generally between 
four degrees and fifteen or twenty, but it occasionally 
becomes much greater and is in some few instances 
nearly perpendicular; I have never scen it quite so in 
this valley or quite horizontal. The direction of the | 
strata is between N. andN. E. and S. and S. W.; the 
dip is generally towards the rivers, and of course it is | 
opposite on the opposite sides of the rivers; on the | 
eastern side it declines to the west, and on the western 
side to the east. 

The strata of particular mines, however, generally 
copy the form of the upper surface, immediately over 
them; they are therefore sometimes curved, or irregu- | 
lar, or saddle or mantle-shaped ; and I saw one that was 
dome-shaped. 

Between Pittston ferry at the junction of the Lacka- 
wanaand Susquehanna, and Mill creek just above | 
Wilkes-Barre, a distance of eight or nine miles, on the 
eastern side of the river, the strata, immediately on the 
river’s bank, dip to the east, contrary to the inclination 
of those of the neighboring mountains on the same side 
of the river, but they soon resume the general arrange- 
ment, to which this fact does not form an exception, 
but proves only that the river did not there find its 
way through the lowest part of the curve of the trough, 
but obtained a passage a little west of it. On the decli- 
vity of the eastern barrier of mountains there is, how- 
ever, a place where the strata, for a short distance, dip 
ina direction contrary to that of the general arrange- 
ment, and there may be other exceptions which I did 
not observe. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist on various other irreg- 
ularities of the strata in particular situations;these irreg- 
ularities have apparently arisen from convulsions, & ex- 
hibit strange contortions,not affecting the general order 
of the stratification, which is, on thewhole very constant. 
The preceding statements are essential to the just com- 
prehension of the position of the strata of the coal,which 
lie between the strata of rocks,&follow all their changes 
of form, and position with almost exact regularity.— 
This is seen particularly in the excavations, such as 








| 
| 
and firmness, and often abounding with vegetable im- 


some of those in Plymouth and Wilkes Barre, where 
roofs of almost perfect regularity correspond to floors, 
equally uniform, and in one of these mines, the cavity 
extends thirty five rods into the mountain. ‘The coal 
lies in beds, and not, as is commonly said in veins: 
veins cross and intersect the strata, at all degrees of 
obliquity ;beds lie between or parallel with them, wheth- 
er they are flat or inclined, and 1 have never seen the 
coal intersecting the strata, but always parallel with 
them. The coal beds of this valley are of every thick- 
ness, from a foot totwenty seven feet, none are much 
regarded by the proprietors, that are not as much as 
three or four feet in thickness; few are wrought that are 
less than six; a great number are found from six to 
twelve; a considerable number from twelve to twenty 
and several mines are from twenty totwenty five or 
more. I speak of course of solid coal, without refer- 
rence to the rocks. 

The lateral extent of the beds isimmense. They 
break out in the precipices and hills, and upon the 
banks of the Susquehanna and Lackawanna; they form 
in some places, the pavement of these rivers, and they 
appear in the sides and channels of almost every stream 
from the mountains; they blacken the soil in numerous 
places; in the Lackawanna valley many wells are sunk 
in the coal—several, in the valley of Wyoming, and even 
in the borough of Wilkes Barre. 

There is no reason to doubt, that excepting the agen- 
cy of violent causes and the slow operation of time, in 
removing portions of the upper strata, the beds of coal 
are continuous through the whole region: that they pass 
under the rivers and accompany the strata of coal rocks 
thro’ the lowest depressions of the valley, under the 
flats and meadows, and up the hills and mountains, on 
the sides of which and even near the summit, and in 
the banks of the rivers, they break into view. The 
whole region iscompletely underlaid by coal beds, re- 
peated again and again, with their attendant rocks; five 
repetitions of the series of coal beds and rocks we 
distinctly saw, and sometimes in natural sections, made 
by rivers and other causes, three or four were, at once, 
in view; we understand that seven were ascertained by 
the late Mr. Jacob Cist of Wilkes Barre, than whom, 
both as a scientific and practical observer, it would be 
difficult to cite a better authority; he supposed that the 
entire depth of the coal strata, and their attendant rocks, 
is one third of a mile. It is not certain however, that 
the number of beds is limited to seven, or the entire 
depth to one third of a mile; it is indeed altogether 
probable that other beds exist, at a depth still greater. 
Except asa matter of science, there is however no ne- 
cessity of deciding this question, for the quantity of 
workable coal in the valley is altogether inexhaustible; 
and (especially if we add the vast magazines on the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill, ) there is a sufficient quantity of 
anthracite in Pennsylvania, to supply remote genera- 
tions and countries. 

Wherever in the valley of the Susquelanna and Lacka 
wanna, the puddingstone or sandstone and slate are re- 
peated, there we usually find the cual as a third mem-" 
ber of the series; I would not venture to say that there 
is no exception; but all the appearances in the valley 
countenance the opinion that this is a general arrange- 
ment; no instance to the contrary was observed by me, 
or was remembered by the inhabitants, and 1 am per- 
suaded, that if the position is not universally, it is, at 
least generally true. If the preceding observations are 
just, it follows, that all the lands of this great valley are 
coal lands, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the coal beds may be found beneath every acre of 
ground.* 

It does not however follow, that the coal can be, in 
every situation, profitably explored; there is much 
room for the exercise of good judgment in the selection 


*In numerous instances, the people draw the coal for 
domestic consumption, from their own grounds. 
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of proper situations and the following cautions may pre- 
vent fruitless expenditures. 

1. Never to undertake an expensive excavation 
where the coal is not actually in sight, without previous- 
ly ascertaining its existence and thickness by the auger. 
Tunnels, galleries and pits, are enormously expensive, 
compared with the simple and comparatively cheap op- | 
eration of boring. 

2. At present, not to undertake a new mine, where 
great draining by mechanical power is necessary. 

These obvious cautions are the more necessary in the | 
valley of the Susquehanna and Lackawanna, because the 
number of excellent mining situations in that region, is | 
very great. In most of the coal mines, now wrought in | 
those valleys, there is little or no inconvenience from | 
water; it runs off by the natural declivity, and by a ju- 
dicious arrangement of the work, a drainage may, in a 
great majority of instances, be established, both in the 
mines now worked, and those that are to be hereafter | 
opened. 

‘The great work at Carbondale,* at the head'‘of the 
valley, being wrought, like that at Mauch Chunk near | 
the Lehigh, as an open quarry, there is of course the 
greatest facility in coming at the coal, and the water | 


subsides into lower situations. In the valley of the Sus- 


quehanna and Lackawanna many such mines may be 
opened and worked, like quarries. Since 1824, I have | 
been familiar with the use of anthracite, in most of the | 
varieties known in thiscountry. For the results of my | 
own experience, I beg leave to refer to some papers in | 
Vols. X and XI of this Journal for 1825 and 1826; I! 


would cite also the valuable remarks of Mr. Cist, Vol. 





table men, may be seen in Vols. IV and X, of this 
Journal. 

The large quantities of argillaceous or clay iron ore 
which are connected with the coal strata of this valhey, 
and the bog ores which appear also to abound here, are 
well worthy of the attention of the inhabitants, and it 
can scarcely be doubted, that the difficulties hitherto 
experienced in the use of the anthracite in the smelt- 
ing of iron will be overcome, and then all the means of 
manufacturing iron will be here at hand. 

The chalybeate mineral springs which flow from nu- 
merous places in this coal region, are worthy of some 
attention as sources of health, and of attraction to stran- 
gers, and it might be well to exclude the rain water 
from some of them, and to put them in other respects 
in order. 

I have seen with much pleasure, the great progress 
already made, towards opening an easier communica- 
tion with this important and intcresting valley. The 
canal which is just entering it at the south, and which 
has already advanced within eight miles of Wilkesbar- 
re, will, without doubt, be continued threugh the en- 
tire valley, and also to such other points as shall con- 
nect it tothe north with similar communications from 
the interior lakes, canals, and rivers of New York. 

The noble mine, railway and canal, of the Delaware 
and Hudsen company, shew what can be done, by the 
resources, enterprize, and perseverance of an assecia- 
tion of individuals; and it cannot be doubted, that the 
two most powerful and opulent States in the Union, 
having already led the way, so successfully, in the great 
field of internal improvement, will continue to consult 


IV, and of Mr. Pierce, Vol. XII, and of other gentlemen | the high interests of their citizens, by completing all 
who have communicated their observations through the | the communications and especially the northern ones, 


same channel. Without depreciating wood and the bit- 
uminous coal, which must ever be held in high estima- 
tion for fuel, my impressions of the value of the anthra- 
cite have, by experience, constantly acquired strength; | 
and I regard the vast deposits of Pennsylvania, as an in- | 
valuable national treasure, more important than mines | 
of gold and silver. | 
‘There are varieties in the qualities of the anthracite 
of Pennsylvania, from different regions; from different | 
mines; and from different parts of the same mine; these 
varieties, relating chiefly to the ease of igniting, the in- | 
tenseness ond endurance of the heat, the more or less | 
rapid consumption of the fuel, and the proportion of 
residuum are, among those interested, frequent sub- | 
jects of discussion and preference; but the varieties af- | 
ter all, appear to be merely shades of difference in the 
members of the same family; and they are fortunate dif- 
ferences, as they afford amore perfect adaptation to the 
various purposes of the arts and of domestic economy. | 
There can be no doubt that the anthracite of the valleys | 
of Wyoming and Lackawanna contains all the varieties | 
that are found in the other anthracite regions of Penn- | 
sylvania. ‘To the eye of the mineralogist it presents ev- | 
ery appearance, indicative of the excellent qualities | 
that are known to belong to the anthracite of the Le- | 
high and Schuylkill, and there can be no reason to 
doubt that the best coal of these valleys is equal to the | 
best in the world, and the inferior qualities, like those 
of the other mines, are all applicable to important uses. 
It is interesting to observe the numerous uses to | 
which the coal is applied by the inhabitants, and the | 
decided preference which they give to it, over the wood | 
and charcoal of their own forests. ‘The smiths uniformly 
employ it in their forges; and in the kitchens the an- 








with this important valley. Those already begun on 
the south, will doubtless, be finished by the State, and 


| the inhabitants will themselves take care that all the 


additional communications through the valley, on both 
sides of the river, which their interests may demand 
shall be in due time established. The importance of 
the coal beds will justify and require a canal on each 
side of the river, and numerous rail ways leading from 
different mines. We may expect soon to see this noble 
valley become a great thoroughfare of travelling and of 
business, and a seat of numerous manufactures, for 
which its great fertility, its vast magazines of fuel, its 


| fine water powers, and its excellent population, give it 


rare advantage. 

Mining districts are rarely rich in soil,—the sterility 
of the surface being compensated by the mineral trea- 
sures below. Seldom are both advantages combined; 
we see it occasionally in some of the coal districts of 
Britain; and in this respect, the valley of Wyoming is 
particularly happy. It is rich in soil and inthe best 
agricultural productions. Its extensive meadows are 
unrivalled in fertility and beauty, and its undulating 
surface, between the meadows and the mountaius, is a 
fine region for grass and wheat. In a word, splendid 
and beautiful in the scenery of its mountains, rivers, 
fields, and meadows; rich in the most productive agri- 
culture. possessed by the still surviving veterans and b 
the descendants, of a high minded race of men; full ef 
the most interesting historical associations, and of scenes 


of warfare, the precious blood of fathers, husbands and 


sons, so often moistened their own fields; the valley of 
Wyoming will always remain one of the most attractive 
regions to every intelligent and patriotic American. 


we ; ; : MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS UPON THE Y rX- 
thracite fire, kindled in a long and capacious grate, | ee 


never goes out, cither in winter or summer, and per- 
fectly answers every culinary purpose.{ Its use also in 
almost every art requiring fire is nearly universal, and 
numerous favorable attestations, from the most respec- 





*They are now beginning to mine into the hill be 
tween roof and pavement. 


{The fixed ovens are heated with wood. 


OMING AND LACKAWANWA,. 


Disputed title. 

The severe and long continued struggle for the pos- 
session of this country, which was sustained by the ori- 
ginal Connecticut settlers from fifty to eighty years 
since, and the repeated attempts which were made to 
dispossess them by arms, sufficiently evince the high 
estimation in which it was held by all the parties.— 
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Without recalling the painful circumstances of that un- 
exampled controversy, it is not improper to say, that 
the prize for which the settlers contended was worthy 
of all the heroism, fortitude, and long suffering perse- 
severance, which, during so many years, they display- 
ed;* an exhibition of moral courage rarely equalled and 
never surpassed. Believing themselves, both in a po- 
litical and personal view, to be the rightful proprietors 
of the country, they defended it even to the death; and 
noone who now suryveys this charming valleyt can 
wonder that they would not quietly relinquish their 
claim. 


Scenery and surface. 


Although the view under which it is now before us, 
relates principally to science and national] resources, I 
will not hold myself precluded from alluding to some of 
those additional attractions, which may conspire to draw 
the intelligent traveller to this valley. Itsform is that 
of a very long ovalor ellipse. It is bounded by grand 
mountain barriers and watered by a noble river and its 
tributaries. The first glance of a stranger entering at 
either end, or crossing the mountain ridges which di- 
vide it, (like the happy valley of Abyssinia,) from the 
rest of the world, fills him with the peculiar pleasure 
produced by a fine landscape, combining richness, 
beauty, variety and grandeur. From Prospect Hill, on 
the rocky summit of the eastern barrier, and from Ross’ 
Hill, on the west, the valley of Wyoming is seen in one 
view, as a charming whole, und its lofty and well defin- 
ed boundaries exclude more distant objects from ming- 
ling in the prospect. Few landscapes, that I have seen, 
can vie with the valley of Wyoming. Excepting some 
rocky precipices and cliffs, the meuntains are wooded 
from the summit to their base; natural sections furnish 
avenues for roads, and the rapid Susquehanna rolls its 
powerful current through a mountain gap, on the 
north west, and immediately receives the Lackawanna, 
which flows down the narrower valley of the same name. 
A similar pass between the mountains,on the south, gives 
the Susquehanna an exit, and at both places a slight 
obliquity in the position of the observer presents to the 
eyea seeming lake in the windings of the river, anda 
barrier of mountains, apparently impassable. 

From the foot of the steep mountain ridges, particu- 
larly on the eastern side, the valley slopes away, with 
broad sweeping undulations in the surface, forming nu- 
merous swelling hills of arable and grazing land; and as 
we recede from the hills, the fine flats and meadows, 
covered} with the richest grass and wheat, complete the 
picture, by features of the gentlest and most luxuriant 
beauty. 


People—forts—battle ground. 


An active and intelligent population fills the country; 
their buildings and farms bear witness to their industry 
and skill; several villages or clusters of houses give va- 
riety to the scene, and Wilkesbarre, a regular and well 
built borough, having 1000 or 1200 inhabitants, with 
churches, ministers, academy, able teachers and schools, 
and with many enlightened, moral and cultivated peo- 
ple, furnishes an agreeable resting place to the travel- 
ler. He will not fail to enquire for the battle ground, 
and for the traces, now almost obliterated, of the forts 
which were so often assailed and defended; which fre- 
quently protected the entire population from civil and 
savage warfare, and which have been rendered memor- 
able, by events of the deepest interest. | 





*See Trumbull’s History of Connecticut and Chap- 
man’s History ef the Valley of Wyoming. 

{The claim embraced also a much more extensive 
country west and north west of Wyoming. 

+As 1 saw them in May, 1830. 

The scite of fort Wyoming is now covered by the 
court house; fort Durgee was halfa mile below the bo- 
rough near the Shawnee flats; there was another fort 


on the eastern bank nearly opposite to Porter’s hotel, a 
Vor. VI. 10 


Some ofthe hoary veterans of that day still survive, 
and the valley is full of the decendants of those whose 
blood has purchased the privilege of this now happy 
country, whose riches, both above and belew the sur- 
face, and whose fine scenery and heroic and pathetic 
history, present a rare combination of attractions. 





little below the bridge; the redoubts (an  admi- 
rable look-out station) are still visible on the 
hill at the north of the village, and near them the solita- 
ry grave, without a monument, of the first clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, who was buried there by his own 
request. 

Mill Creek empties into the Susquehanna, at the 
north of the borough and near its mouth, both on the 
same,& on the opposite shore, were block houses which 
were famous in the wars of the valley; Ogden’s block- 
heuse washere ‘Iwo or three miles north of Wilkes- 
barre, and on the western side of the river, is the site 
of Forty Fort near the tavern of Mr. Myers; a mile or 
two still farther north, isthe creek upon whose south- 
ern bank, the little army of the planters, bravely led by 
Cols, Z. Butler and N. Denison, took their judicious sta- 
tion on the morning of July, 3, 1778, intending, there to 
await the enemy; and two or three miles still farther 
north, is the plain on and near which, most of them 
were destroyed, in and after the fatal battle, accident- 
ally and prematurely brought on, in the afternoon of 
that day. The left wing of the combined army of Loy- 
alists, Indians, and British, under Col. John Butler, rest- 
ed on fort Wintermoot, whose site near the river is now 
covered by the house of the late Col. Jenkins, while the 
right wing extended to the swamp at the foot of the 
hills. The patriot army of ;368 men, after a severe 
struggle, was overthrown by thrice their number of the 
enemy, and slaughtered, principally in the flight and 
after surrendering themselves prisoners of war. The 
plain, the river, and the island of Monockonock, were 
the principle scenes of this horible massacre. [Perpe- 
trated by the Indians and tories.] Sixteen men, placed 
in a ring around a reck, which is still shown be- 
hind the house of Mr. Gay near the river, were held by 
stout Indians, while they were, one by one, slaughtered, 
by the knife or tomhawk of asquaw. Only one indi- 
vidual, a strong man, by the name of Hammond, by a 
desperate effort, escaped, and is but recently deceased 
In a similar ring, nine persons were murdered in the 
same way, a little farther north. Many were shot in 
the river and hunted out and slain in their hiding places 
(sometimes by their near but adverse relatives) on the 
now beautiful island of Monockenock. But sixty of the 
men who went into the battle survived, and Forty Fort 
was filled with widows and orphans, (The war made 
150 widows and 600 orphans in the valley,}] whose tears 
and cries were suppressed after the surrender for fear 
of provoking the Indians to kill them, for it was one of 
their pastimes to brandish the tomahawk over their 
heads. There are still remaining several surviv- 
ors of the battle, Messrs. Bennet, Inman, Blackman, 
and others from whom many interesting particulars 
may be obtained. Mrs. Myers, new residing near For- 
ty Fort, was in it at the time of the battle and surren- 
der, and is very intelligent and interesting in her com- 
munications. Gen, Ross wascharged with burying the 
dead; it was more than a month after the event, and 
he assured me that owing to the intense heat of the 
weather, and probably the dryness of the air, the bodies 
were shrivelled, dried and inoffensive, but with a single 
exception, their features could not be recognized.— 
They were buried in a common grave, on land now own- 
ed by Mr. Gray. ‘The absence of two companies of the 
flower of the young men of the valley then serving in 
the Continental army, and the urgency of some of the 
subordinate officers on the greund, who insisted on giv- 
ing the enemy battle that day, before their absent friends 
then on their homeward march, could arrive, were tle 
causes of this terrible disaster, which brought in its train 
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Communications.— Carbondale. | is only a very muddy and rough road, hardly to be pass- 
When the communication, by the canals and rail way | ed with comfort and safety, except on horseback.— 


of the Hudson and Delaware company, shall be fully | Stilla goodroad can be made here, at a moderate ex- 
adapted to the convenience of traveliers,* they will be- | PEMS¢, and when this is done, there will be nothing to 


gin to pass from the Hudsen to the Delaware, and then 
to the head of the Lackawanna valley. ‘The canals and 
rail way and steam engines, for conveying the coal, 
will form a very gratifying subject of observation, and 
the sight of the great mine at Carbondale, is alone worth 
the journey. Here the thriving village of Carbondale, 
and the suburb of New Dublin, containing the laborers 
employed about the mine, have arisen within a very 
short period. 

The mine is situated in the front of a hill; it is quarried, 
in a continued line, for sixty rods, and presents a front 
of good coal of twenty feet in thickness, besides several 
feet more of roofcoal, stained and shattered by time 
and the weather. Great as have been the expenditures 
of the company, if any mining object can justify them, 
it must be such a deposit ef coal. This mine and other 
mines in the vicinitly—as for instance the rich bed of 
‘Themas Meredith, Esq. and the various other beds al- 
ready opened in the Lackawanna valley, leave no room | 
to doubt, that the coal is inexhaustable. Several sta- 
tionary steam engines draw up the coal in waggons, on 


eS a SS 


obstruct the passage of the traveller to the valley of 
Wyoming. From this valley, he can easily pass to 
Mauch Chunk, and then to Pottsville, and thus take in 
his way the mines of the Lehigh and Schuylkill, and 
end at Philadelphia; or the opposite course can be, in 
some cases, more conveniently, pursued. The time is 
probably not distant, when this will become a favourite 
tour, as it must always be an interesting one. 

There is nothing now to hinder the construction of a 
rail road from Wilkesbarre to Carbondale, and then the 
mineral riches of the valley, may obtain also a northern 
as they now have asouthernvent. The Baltimore coal 
company have a receiving establishment within the Sus- 
quehanna, at Port Deposit, not far from the Chesa- 
peake; and the coal of Wyoming, may hereafter reach 
Philadelphia by the interior canals and rail ways that 
are to connect the Susquehanna with that city, as it al- 
ready passes ‘through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal. 

Mines. 
It seems to be little known abroad, that several of the 


x rail way from the mine, to the summit level, whence | cya] mines, on and near the Susquehanna, and Lacka- 
it decends to the canal. The entire rail way is sixteen! wanna, are already works uf great magnitude; vast ex- 
miles long, and the canal along the Lackawaxen thirty | cayations either open to the heavens, or between roofs 
wc) From this canal it crosses the Delaware, and | and pavements of solid rock. In several of them there 
proceeds by another canal to the Hudson, sixty seven | are rail ways, and carts and waggons are driven into oth- 


la 


vied. 


Last yearthere was much inconvenience from the 
breaking of the chains by which the fixed steam en- 
gines draw up the coal waggons from the mine; during 
the season, about fifty waggons were dashed to pieces 
in that manner, and when the chains parted, the waggon 
could not be seen in its descent; so instantaneously did 
it dart to its goal, that only aadim streak could be tra- 
ced through the air, They now use cables of hemp, 
und the accidents do not any longer occur. 

The establishment at carbondule, is only, the opening 
of the great valley ofthe Lackawanna, and of Wyoming. 
‘The Hudson and Delaware company, will now conve 


miles to the vicinity of Kingston. 


ers, and return from the bowelsof the mountain, laden 
with coal. Some of these mines are objects of great 
curiosity, and the most remarkable may be visited with 
no inconvenience, as they are dry, reomy and well ven- 
tilated; many others are approached only with toil and 
difficulty, but such places will be interesting only to the 
scientific or speculating traveller. 
Vegetable Remains. 

In visiting several of the mines of the Susquehanna 
and Lackawanna, the naturalist is gratified, by seeing 
the vast deposits of vegetable impressions and remains 
which accompany the coal, usually in the slate that 


coal from the other mines, for a rate which may not im-/ forms the reof,and occasionally in that of the floor; 
probably be hereafter reduced; so that much of the coal | they exist also, although, in a smaller degree in the 
of the valley may find its outlet in this way; and other | sandstone, and sometines, but much more rarely even 
communications to the Delaware, the Hudson, and to | 10 the coal itself. There are instances where they fill 
the northern part of New York are in contemplation. | the slate for a space of ten feet in thickness, and making 





| 
Roads, &¢c. 

There is, at present, a forest which extends eight or 
ten miles south of Carbondale, and through which there | 








more calamity than the most sanguinary European bat- | 
tles; forthe murdered settlers were connected with | 
the survivors, by the nearest and dearest domestic rela- 
tions. Much interesting private histury of these times | 
inay still be gleaned in the valley; but the original wit- 
nesses will soon be gone, and their narratives ought to | 
be secured before it is too late. It is much to be re- | 
xretted that the memoirs of Judge Holtenback have not | 
been written; he was one of the most intelligent and | 
heroic men of the valley; was persenally engaged | 
in many perilous adventures; after the fatal bat- 
tle escaped from the shot of the Indians by swim- 
ming and diving in the river, and lived, till within a 
year or two, greatly and justly respected. It is enly 
by learning from history and biography, at what price 
the liberty and security of this country have been pur- 
chased, that the rising generation can be made, in any 
poed degree, to appreciate the magnitude of the sacra- 
fice or the value of the acquisition. Ifascene of hero- 
ic and tender association is desired for Poetry and Le- 
xeniery story, the valley of Wyoming will give it with- 
vut the aid ef fiction; and Campbell, Scott, and Coop- 
er need only to delineate authentic realities. 
* Which will soon be done 


due allowance for the compression which they have un- 
dergone, the original deposits, must bave occupied a 
vastly greater thickness, than their relics do now. The 
impressions are very perfect,indicating repose and calm, 
at the time of their deposition, and excluding the pessi- 
bility of transport from distant countries; there are ma- 
ny species of ferns, none of them, as is said, modern, 
and most orall tropical; there are impressions, some- 
times several feet long and broad, of the bark of gi- 


| gantic vegetables; some botanists say they are palms; 


occasionally there are entire limbs carbonized; fre- 
quently, broad leaves are found of six or seven inches 
or more in diameter; culmiferous plants are numeruus, 
and so are the aquatic algz, and rushes; the leaves of 
the plants are usually in full expansion, the most deli- 
cate parts of their structure being exactly preserved, 
or copied,; and according to Mr. Cist, flowers of a stel- 
lated form, are occasionally found. Prof. Hitchcock, 
believed that he had found a flower with unfolded 
petals, and so it appeared to me. 

The inferences to be drawn from the végetable re- 
mains are very interesting, but there is not time to dis- 
cuss them fully on the present occasion, or to apply the 
facts to account for the origin of coal; a subject suffi- 
ciently difficult. We cannot however hesitate to say, 
that vegetable life, on a great scale, attended the forma- 
tion of this coal, and both preceded, accompanied, and 
followed that event; that the causes which established 

| its existence were repeated many times, and continued 
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to operate, during the deposition of the successive stra- 
ta; that a sedimentary rock, namely the slate, in a loose 
and impressible form, was deposited with the vegeta- 
bles, and enveloped, covered and preserved them, that 
a fragmentary rock succeeded, composed of pebbles, 
rounded or angular, or of sand cemented firmly—the 
ruins of previously existing formations; that the causes 
which produced these rocks were also many times re- 
peated, and of course, that all the causes which produ- 
ced such deposits as the various ones now mentioned, 
were at different times, alternate, successive, and con- 
comitant. 


Origin of Coal. 


Is the anthracite coal of vegetable origin? Does the 
fibrous charcoal, frequently found between its layers, 
owe its origin to the vegetableskeleton? There seems 
no more reason to doubt the latter fact, than that the 
vegetable impressions found in and upon the coal and 
its rocks, have the same origin. But did the mass of 
coal arise from vegetables? This has been admitted by 
many persons with respect to bituminous coal, but, I 
have heretofore been inclined to attribute anthracite 
coal to a direct mineral creation; the opinion of its vege- 
table origin appears however to me less improbable, 
since | have seen with my own eyes, the incontroverti- 
ble and abundant proofs of vegetable life in these mines. 
We are obliged, from the facts here seen, to go a great 
extent, in admitting Vegetation in connexion with this 
coal. But if we seek to trace the entire masses to ve- 
getable matter, how shall we admit the existence and 
accumulation of the enormous quantities that must have 
grown or been collected on the spot, to form such stu- 
pendous beds, ten, twenty and thirty feet in thickness, 
and repeated, again, and again, with all their attend- 
ant rocks and impressions. 
ferns and liliputian vegetables to those of great size, 
did grow, and were deposited, in connection with these 
coal strata; for there we find their unquestionable and 
exuberant remains; and they were produced again and 
again; for we find them in the different deposits, as 
the coal strata succeed each other at different depths. 
As the vegetables, whose organized forms or impres- 
sions we actually find did exist in these places, could 
there, by any possibility, have been enough accumula- 
ted to form the coal beds? If it is difficult to answer in 
the affirmative, perhaps it is not quite certain that we 
mustreply in the negative; at least, it is not, I must 
confess, quite so certain, as [ once thought it to be. 

But supposing the vegetable matter to have existed 
in sufficient quantity to have formed the coal; why if so 
formed, is there in general, no appearance of ligneous 
structure, cf vegetavle organization in the coal itself? 
On this point, it may be suggested that the vegetable 
matter may have been so decomposeg asto lose ina 


great degree, its organization; it may haye been sus- | 


pended or deposited in water along with the same earthy 
matters which form the accompanying rocks, and 
particularly the coal slate, and this earthy matter may 
have been deposited along with and among the particles 
as wellas the masses of coal: now in minute proportion 
as we actually find it in burning even the purest anthra- 
cite, the form and structure of whose layers, is delicate- 
ly exhibited by the earthy skeleton, commonly called 
ashes, which remains: now, the earthy matter may have 


prevailed to a greater degree and then the coal is more | 


impure, less combustible, and affords a more abundant 
residuum: again the earthy matter may have prevailed 
still more and then the deposit is a 
ous slate—and lastly the carbon may have been sup- 
planted by the earthy matter, and then the seams of 


slate would be formed as we actually find them in the | 


coalbeds. Without some such process, it seems diffi- 
cult to account for the varying proportions of earth and 
carbon, which we find blendedin the anthracites; the 
extremes being the purestcoal on the one hand & slate on 


the other, and between these there appear to be innu- | 


But, the plants, from | 


carbonace- 


| merable mixtures or combinations of earth and coal in 
| different proportions. 
Perhaps the reason why the vegetables found in the 
| slate retain their organized form, is feund in the fact 
that the fine sedimentary earths, the silicious and argil- 
laceous of which the slate is composed, may have en- 
veloped the plants too suddenly, to permit them to un- 
| dergo decomposition, and thus to exhibit an impalpable 
carbon; while their forms would, of course, be distinct- 
| ly impressed upon the yielding plastic matter of the 
| slate, rendered soft perhaps by diffusion in water.— 
| Pressure is also to be taken into account in reasoning 
upon the probable obliteration of the organic structure; 
| this force would operate in proportion to the progress 
of the accumulation, whether of coal strata, or of those 
of superincumbent rock. 
Many other considerations present themselves in re- 
lation to this subject; such asthe time when, and in 
which, these deposits were made, the original position 
of the strata, whether flat or inclined, if flat, by what 
force raised or depressed: if inclined, how the materials 
were prevented trom accumlation in thicker masses at 
the lowest curvature or point of declination, &c. [nter- 
nal fire may have raised and distorted and modified the 
coal beds after they were formed, but it seems more dit- 
ficult to admit, that coal strata have been in actual ig: 
nition. 





Conclusion. 


But, dismissing theoretical considerations, the coal 
is in our power and itis destined to produce great re- 
sults in the United States. Including the bituminous 
and the anthracite coal of the various regions, 
there is in our territories, enough to supply the world, 
| and the country on the Susquehanna and its tributsries 
will, when the communications shall be duly opened, 
rise toa degree of importance, at present, not easily re- 
alized. It is hoped that the svirit of speculation, so 
productive of extravagant and erroneousj expectations, 
will not be here substituted for a regular course of in- 
dustrious exertion, which, with suitable enterprize, 
forms the best basis of public and private prosperity. 
| Remark.—tt is a favourite idea among the inhabitants 
| thet the valley of Wyoming was anciently a lake. ‘This 

is by no means improbable. Every cup-shaped cavity, 
great or small, on the earth’s surface, may have been a 
| lake, and its permanency would depend upvn the due 
‘supply of its waters and upon the firniness of its bar- 
lriers. See the “Outline” accompanying the American 
| Edition of Bakewell’s Geology. 

| Exhibiting the secession of the strata in several mines. 
| Twould remark tothe proprietors of mines in the 
valley, that the followimg statements being made for il- 
lustration only, there has been no attempt to enumer- 
ate all the mines, but onlya few, by way of example.— 
| Those that are omitted (among which are some import- 
ant ones,) are not neglected; in many cases no minutes 
| were preserved, either because it was not convenient 
‘totake them, or because they were thoughtto be un- 
‘necessary. 1am indebted for these notes to my com- 
| panion, Mr. George Jones. 
1. Carbondale bed, owned by the Delaware and Hudson 

Canal and Rail Road Company. 

1. Soil.—2. Dark earth, 3 ft.—3. Loose slate, 5 ft — 
| 4. Broken coal, called here 2d quality, not considered 
| fit for market, 2 ft. 


a 


APPENDIX, 


} 


5. Good coal, called 1st quallity, 6 ft. 
| 6. Coal of still superior quality, 1 ft. | 20 ft. 
| 7. Coal, 1st&2d quality intermingled, Sf. | wrought 
| 8. Coal, very good quality, 4 ft. > for 
9. Good coal with strata of slate intermix- | market. 


ed, G ft. ; 
10. Firm slate, with vegetable impresssions and py- 
rites; thickness not known. 


| 
| 
| "The mining has been so far in the open air, but they 
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are now beginning to follow the bed without removing 
the superincumbent materials; pillars of coal being left 
to support the weight. About three and a half acts 
ofthe bed have been removed: the mining, (including 
also the removal of the rubbish above and intermixed, ) 
costs the company about 75 cents perton. They now 
offer their ceal at Kingston, on the Hudson, at $6 per 
ton; the cost of transportation thence to New York, is 
50 cents per ton. The quantity sent off to market 
averages 250 tons per day, during eight or nine months. 
A sketch of the rail-way may be seen on the annexed 
map. 

Il. Mr. Ingham’s bed, on the W. side of the Susquehanna. 


1. Earth.—2. Graywacke, 8 or 10 ft.—3. Firm slate, 
75 ft.—4. Coal, best quality, 3 ft.—5. Firm slate, 10 ft. 
—6. Good coal, 9 {t.—7. Firm slate, thickness unknown. 
—Dip 45° S. E 

The impressions on the slate of this bed, are nume- 
rous, and remarkable for distinctness, and delicacy. 

Ill. Mr. Gaylord’s bed, on the West side of the Susque- 
hanna River. 

{Here is inserted in the Journal, a cut shewing the 
peculiar curvature of the bed.] 

1. Graywacke, 15 ft.—2. Loose slate, 1 ft.—S. Good 
coal, 6 ft. 

IV. Mr. Smith’s bed, on W. side of the Susquehanna. 

1. Soil. —2. Graywacke, 20 ft.—3 Slate, 10 feet, with 
numerous vegetable impressions.—4 Broken coal and 
slate, 6 ft.—5. Good coal, 20 ft.—6. Firm slate thick- 
ness not known. 

This mine has been extensively wrought, and the 
scene, both without and within, is exceedingly imposing, 
The bed is followed into the mountain, Jarge pillars of 
coal being left to support the superincumbent weight. 
At first the entire stratum of coal was removed, thus 
leaving the roof of slate; but the frost operated on the 
slate, and a considerable portion of the roof fell in.— 
A thickness of one or two feet of coal is now left for the 
roof, and this practice is followed throughout the coal 
region. Where the coal stratum is not thick, the roof 
is sometimes supported by wooden, instead of coal pil- 
lars, but this is not considered as safe as the other mode. 

Nearly opposite to this mine is that of Borbridge and 
Donley, one of the greatest in the valley; we preserved 
no minutes of this mine, which is a stupendous cavern, 
into which a coach and six might be driven and turned 
again with ease. Most of the coal hitherto sent down 
the Susquehanna, has been from these two mines: the 
quantity left is apparently incalculable: they are about 


commencing a rail-road to the river which is a mile dis- 
tant. 


V. Mr. Harvey's bed, at the breast work rocks; W. side 
of the river. 

1. Immense rocks of graywacke.—2. Broken coal, 4 
ft.—3. Firmer coal, 4 ft.—4. Good coal, thickness un- 
known.—Dip 8° to the N- E.. 

VI. Front view of a contorted coal bed at Pittston, one the 
east bank of the Susquehanna River, nine miles north from 
Wilkesbarre. 

[A cut is given, showing this bed. } 

1. Loose stones and earth.—2. Gray sand stone.— 
5. Slate 12 feet in depth.—4. Slate mingled with coal, 4 
feet.—5. Coal 13 feet. 

Vil. Mr. Hillhouse’s bed on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna, about seven miles north of Witlkesbarre. 

1. Soil.—2. Sandstone, 4 ft.—3. Loose slate, 20 in.— 
4. Coal, 6 ft.—5. Slate, 8 ft.—6. Coal, 18 in.—7. Slate, 


probably about 8 ft.—9. Thin stratum ofcoal.—Dip 5° | 


Ss. F. 


This bed extends a considerable distance along the 
bottom of the river. 
Vill. Mill Creek bed, nine miles east from Weilkesbarre, 
and two from the Lackawanna River. 
1. Soil.—2. Slate, 12 ft.—3. Coal, 18 in —4. Slate, 
5 ft.—5. Coal, 4 ft.—6. Slate, 8 ft.—7. Coal, 6 ft.—8. 
Slate, thickness unknown.—Dip 4° N. E. 











This bed is remarkable for the succession of slate and 





coal strata; Mill Creek a, considerable stream, flows by, 


and has laid the bed open one eighth ofa mile. Atone 
spot is a beautiful cascade of fifteen or twenty feet; the 


coal here crosses the stream, and the pitch is from its 


jetty masses, which form a singular contrast with the 
foam below. 


1X Bed of Messrs. Bennet & Miner, four miles east from 

Wilkesbarre, and one and a half from the Susquehanna 
tiver. 

1. Soil. —2. Loose graywacke, alternating with mi- 

caceous sand stone and slate, 5 ft.—3. Broken coal, 3 ft. 

4. Good ceal, 5 ft.—5. Firm slate, thickness unknown. 


X. Baltimore Company’s bed 24 miles N. E. from 
Wilkesbarre. 

1. Soil.—2. Loose slate, 15 ft., rbounding in vegeta- 
ble impressions.—3. Slaty coal, 2 ft.—4. Broken cual 
and slate, 2 ft.—5. Broken coal, 2 ft.—6. Good coal, 8 
ft., (now wrought.)—7. Coal of first quality, reserved 
for Blacksmiths, 2 ft., (now wrought.)—8. Coal of same 
quality, 6 ft.—9. Good coal, 2 ft.—10. Broken coal of 
inferior quality, 4 ft.—11. Firm slate, with vegetable 
impressions, thickness not known.—Dip, N. W. about 
iy. 

This bed yields 35,000 tons per acre: it is supposed, 
by those who have examined, to appear again on the 
Lackawanna, 18 miles distant, a bed being opened 
there, in which the succession, thickness and quality of 
the strata, are exactly the same. 

The Baltimore Company, began to work thisin Au- 
gust, 1829. ‘The bed is followed into the hill, pillars of 
coal, being left to support the roof. 

XI. The Baltimore Company's bed on the Pea’s lot, 24 
miles southward from Wilkesbarre. 

1. Soil.—2. Broken slate.—3. Broken coal, 4 in.— 
4. Slate, 8 in.—5. Good coal, about 16 ft.—6.Firm slate, 
thickness unknown. 


XU. Mr. Robinson’s bed, about 2 miles south from 
Wilkesbarre. 

1. Soil.—2. Loose slate 6 ft.—3. Broken ceal, 1 ft. 
4. Slate, 1 ft.—5. Broken coal, 2 ft.—6. Good coal, 8 ft. 
—7. Firm slate, thickness unknown.—Dip, N. W. 
XIU. Mr. Blackman’s bed, 2 miles south from Wiikes- 

barre. 

1. Soil and loose earth.—2. Loose slate, 4 ft.—3.Bro- 
ken coal, 2 ft.—4. Good coal, 9 ft.—5. Firm slate, thick- 
ness unknown, Dip, 12° W. 


XIV. Mr. Hurlbert’s bed, 2 miles south from Wilkesbarre. 

1. Earth.—2. Slate.—3. Brokan coal 15 in.—4. Firm 
slate, 2 ft.—Good coal, about 12 ft.—6. Firm slate, 
thickness unknown.—Dip. 40° N. 


XV. Gen. Coker’s bed 5 miles southward from Wilkes- 
berre, and 14 from the Susquehanna River. 

1. Earth.—2. Fine broken slate.—3. Sandstone, 30 
in.-—4. Loose slate, 4 ft.—5. Broken coal, 5 in.—6. 
Very excellent slate, 2 ft.—7. Good coal, 43 ft.—8. 
Firm slate, thickness unknown.—Dip. 5° W. 

There is a bed of coal, (Mr. Babb’s) a furlong to the 
S. E. which from its dip is supposed to pass under this. 


XVI. Mr. Stiver's bed 7 miles south from Wilkesbarre, 
and 24 from the Susquehanna River. 
1. Soil.—2. Sandstone.—3. Slate.—4 Pretty good 
coal, 2 ft.—5. Coxl of better quality, 4 ft.—6. Good 
coal, thickness unknown, probably 12 ft. 


General Remarks.—It will be seen from the slight no- 
tice of the stratification and from reference to the map 
of the valley, that the quantity and quality of coal is 
immense. Very few of the beds are yet wrought: in 
many places they are known only so far as they have 
been laid open by the rapid mountain streams; we 
made therefore no attempt at ascertaining the quantity 
of coal now wrought, as it would do nothing like justice 
to the resources of the valley. 

W e could not learn that in any one case attempts had 
been made to pierce through the firm slate beneath the 
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coal, the inhabitants usually being satisfied with what is 
above it. In one or two instances they have bored into 
it three or four feet: the impression generally is that 
there is no coal beneath, but the truth of this remains 
to be tested. 

Until recently it was believed that on the western 
side of the river, the coal did not extend much more 
than half way up the Wyoming valley; but it is now dis- 
covered within a mile of the gap where the Susquelhian- 
naenters and even in the Dial Mountain, which is on 
the northern side of the gap; a mine was shewn us 
there by Mr. Robinson, and more are known to exist. 
On Mr. Shoemaker’s land, which is on the north-west 
side of the valley, we saw five distinct successive beds 
as we ascended the mountain, and another was reported 
still higher up. 

[In the Journal a map of the Wyoming and Lackawan- 
na valley will be found. } 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—- 
1700 TO 1712. 


{coNTINUED FROM PAGE 36. } 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, 7th of 8th mo. 1701. 
PreseEnt—Proprietary and Governor. 
Edward Shippen, * Thomas Story, 
Samuel Carpenter, Caleb Pusey, 
John Guest, Griffeth Owen. 

A charter of privileges to be granted by the proprie- 
tary and governor to the freemen and inhabitants of this 
province and territories being prepared, was read and 
ordered in some heads to be further considered and 
digested. 

The sachems of the Sasquehanna and Shavanah Indi- 
ans with some of their people having come to take leave 
of the Proprietary before his departure for England.— 
He informed them that this now was like to be his last 
interview with them, at least before his return; that he 
had ever loved and been kind to them and ever should 
continue so to be, not through any politic design or for 
interest, but out of a most real affection, and desired 
them in his absence to cultivate friendship with those 
he would leave behind in authority, as they would al- 


had ever been. The Governor also informed them that 
the Assembly was now enacting a law, according to 
their desire, to prevent their being abused by the sel- 
ling of Rum, with which Orettyagh one of their sa- 
chems, in the name of the rest, expressed a great satis- 
faction, and desired that law might effectually be put in 
execution, and not only discoursed of, as formerly it 
has been; they had long suffered by the practice, but 
now hoped for a redress, and that they should have rea- 
son to complain no more. , 

And for the more effectually answering so good a 
design the Governor desired that when ever any trans- 
gressed the said law and came amongst them contrary 
to agreement, they would forthwith take care to give 
information thereof to the government, that the offend- 
ers might be duly prosecuted which they promised to 
observe, and thatif any rum was brought they would 
not buy “‘but send the person who brought it back 
with it again.” 

Then the Governor informed them that he had char- 
ged the members of Council, and then alse renewed the 
same charge, that they should in all respects be kind to 
them and entertain them with all courtesy and demon- 
strations of good-will as he himself had ever done, 
which the said members promised faithfully to observe, 
and making them some presents they withdrew. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, 9th of 8th mo. 1701. 
Present—The Proprietary and Goyernor. 
Edward Shippen, Samuel Carpenter, 

Caleb Pusey, Griffeth Owen, 
Fdward Shippen and Caleb Pusey were sent from 
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this Board with a prepared bill for the confirmation of 
the laws passed at Newcastle, together with a petition 
on which the said bill was grounded from several of the 
magistrates and officers of Philadelphia, complaining 
that by reason of sundry objections made to the laws 
passed at Newcastle being without bounds of the prov- 
ince, the people so far scrupled to pay the same, as 
without constant distresses the sheriff had no hopes to 
be ever able to recover the same—and therefore re- 
questing that the said laws might be collie’, and all 
further objections thereby removed, 


At a Councilheld at Philadelphia, 10th of 8th mo. 1701. 
Present— The Proprietary and Governor. 
Edward Shippen, Thomas Story, 

Samuel Carpenter, § 
Judge Guest, Caleb Pusey. 

The House of Representatives meeting the Governor 
in a conference as proposed to them yesterday, the Gov- 
ernor told them he had considered the bills they had 
sent him yesterday, and to the Hogg bill objected that 
in the penalty that part of the forfeiture which was 
made formerly to the Governor was given away, and 
that he expected to have a due regard paid him in 
those respects, that something might be in his power to 
ease those that were innocently sufferers. 

The governor also let them know that he had further 
considered the bill against selling rum to the Indians, 
and desired they would admit of the evidence of the In- 
dians, without which the design of that act would be 
eluded, and that though they were not under the same 
conscientious obligation as Christians are to speak the 
truth, yet they might be obliged to it through the ter 
ror of some punishment to be inflicted on their giving 
false evidence. 

The governor also desired the bill for the regulating 
of fees might be further considered; the respective offi- 
cers to whom it was left to consider it having complain- 
ed that if the bill were passed as now drawn, the fees 
were so small that they would not afford them a necessa- 
ry subsistence. 

The Governor also proposed to the Assembly to con- 
sider of some fit persons to be proposed to him to re- 


, : -) present him in the government in his absence, letting 
ways insome degree continue to be to them as himself | 


them know that he had wrote to his son many months 
ago to recommend for the King’s approbation Col. An- 
drew Hamilton, Governor of the Jerseys. 

The governor also delivered to the Speaker the Char- 
ter of Privileges, as prepared for their acceptance, all 
which the Speaker said should be laid before the House, 
and what the Governor had been pleased to give them 
in charge should be duly weighed and considered. 


At a Council held at Philadelphia, 13th October, 1701. 
Present—The Governor. 
John Guest, Edward Shippen, 
Samuel Carpenter, | Capt. Finney. 

Thomas Story, 
A message to the Assembly to desire them further to 
consider of the bill about marriages and the attest of 
attorneys, as far as the first has given occasion to some 
members of the Church of England thinking them- 
selves aggrieved thereby, and the latter to the attorneys. 





At a Council held at Philadelphia, 14th of October, 1701. 
Present—The Proprietary and Governor. 
Edward Shippen, John Guest, 

Samuel Carpenter, | Caleb Pusey. 
Griffeth Owen, 
The Members of Newcastle and Kent counties, 
with John Hill, for Sussex, appearing before the Gover- 
nor, did remonstrate that on the 6th day last, being the 
10th inst., a certain petition and bill for confirmation 
of the laws passed at Newcastle, being brought into the 

Assembly, which carried with it consequences highly 

injurious and destructive to the privileges of the three 

lower counties; they judged they could not sit while 
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it was carrying on without a ennitest duane wihe coun- 
ties represented by them, and therefore they informed 
the Governor they thought it most expedient to depart, 
and accordingly were about departing to their respec- 
tive habitations. Upon which the Governor making a 
further inquiry, and desiring the case to be stated, and 
matter of tact declared—one of the said members read a 
paper containing their exceptions and reasons. To 
which the Governor gave his several answers, conclud- 
ing that ifas ithas beewa frequent practice (as can be 
evidently proved) to confirm the laws of former Assem- 
bly’s, and in England the great charter has been con- 
firmed by at least 50 several acts, it could be no dero- 
gation to the authority of the laws passed at Newcastle, 
to have them confirmed again. ‘That were he to stay 
he would not be for it himself, but that all the difficul- 
ties might be entirely removed in his absence, and see- 
ing some foolish contes's have arose, which however 
groundless, might be improved in the Governor’s ab- 
sence, and drive them into confusion, and that he took | 
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essentials; and being safe in one another, you will al- 
| ways be so in esteem with me; make me not sad now I 
am going to leave you. Since ’tis for you as well as 
for Your frend Prop’y and Gov’rs good.” 
Richard Halliwell, Jasper Yeats, and William Rod- 
ney, appearing at the Buard, acquainted the Governor, 
that in pursuance of what had been this morning pro- 
posed them, they had gone with the rest of their 
members to the House of Representatives, in order to 
proceed upon business, but those of the province per- 
severed so obstinately in refusing them any saving of 
their privileges that would be consistent either with 
their honour or interest that they could not sit—which 
they came to inform the Governor of, and at the same 
time humbly to take their leave, being under a necessi- 
ty of departing to their habitations. 
At which the governor as well as they expressed a 
concern, but let them know he believed and that upon 
| a further inquiry it would be found that they stood not 
at such adistance; upon which the Governor proposed 


it very unkind to himself in particular, they would now | a message, ard accordingly several were sent from the 
give occasion of a rupture, such a return as they would | Council both to the house of members sitting and the se- 
find, perhaps he deserved better from their hands. Up- | cluding members, and it was at length concluded they 


SS 
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on which they affirmed (J. Yeats) that it was not thro’ 
any personal disregard to the Governor, for whom they | 
had always a sincere respect, but they must be just to 
their principals whom they represented, and therefore 
could not proceed unless they could safely in regard to 
the privileges of their counties. 

The Governor proposed that they should meet be- 
fore him and Council, within an hour, together with the 
rest of the House who should be sent for. 

The Assembly haying been sent for, both those for 
the province and the secluding members appeared, and 
the Governor let them know that his time now being 
short, he must come briefly to the point. That it was 
no small wound to him to think that having at the earn- 
est desire of the lower counties, as well as the good- 
will of the upper, engaged in an undertaking which 
cost him at least 2 or £3000, to make them one, they 
should now endanger a rupturé and divide themselves 
after they had been recognized as one, not only by the 
King’s commission to Gov. Fletcher, but his Maj. pat- 


ent for his own restoration, and by the King’s several let- | 


ters to Governor as well of the territories as of the prov- 
ince, and therefore would not have any thing resolved 
on but what was considerate and weighty, lest it should | 
look too unkind now at his departure, and carry,a very 
ill report of them all to England, 

The Lower County members objected, they were 
great sufferers by that act of union, however it was at 
first intended, and could not support the burthen of | 
the charge. The Gov. then told them they were free | 


to break off and might act distinctly by themselves,with | 


which they expressed themselves well pleased and rea- | 
dy to join. But the Governor told them it must be up- 
on amicable terms and a good understanding. They | 
must first resolve to settle the Jaws; and as the interest 


of the province and those lower counties would be in- | 
separably the same, they should both use a conduct to | 


each other consistent with that relation. And many 


things being talked over on the subject, they all with- | 
om carried, was proposed to the Governor, who an- 


drew. 


Ata Council held at Philadelphia, 15th October, 1701, 
Prrsentr—The Proprietary and Governor. 
Edward Shippen, Caleb Pusey, 

Samuel Carpenter, | Griffeth Owen. 
John Guest, 

The Proprietor having in the morning wrote the fol- 
lowing letter with his own hand, the same was sent to 
the Assembly, 

“*Ffriends—Your union is what I desire, but the peace 
and accommodation ef one another is what! must ex- 
pect from you. The reputation of it is something, the 





| should meetall together again and try to compose their 
differences amongst themselves. 

The Governor having divers affairs to settle in his 
family at Pensbury, went up thither on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, and did not return till the 21st, 





At a Council held at Philadelphia, 22d of October, 1701 
Present—The Governor. 
Judge Guest, Capt. Finney, 
Edward Shippen, ‘Thomas Story, 
| Samuel Carpenter, | Caleb Pusey. 
It being made appear to the Governor and Council, 
| by the complaint of some of the neighboring inhabitants, 
that the passage over the water at Frankford upon the 
high way is much broken and dangerous—and to the 
/ end the same may be forthwith amended, it is ordered 
that the overseers of the high way at Frankford, and 
the township of Oxford equally contribute to what is 
needful towards the said repair. And that Thomas Par- 
son (for good causes shewn) be obliged to cut open the 
old water course, or pay the sum of 40s. towards the 
same. 

At a Council held at Philadelphia, 23d of October, 1701. 
Present—The Governor. 

Judge Guest, Griffeth Owen, 
| Edward Shippen, Caleb Pusey, 

Samuel Carpenter, | Thomas Story, 

Phineas Pemberton. 

| Twomembers of Council were sent to the Assembly 
ina message from the Governor, to let them know that 
his time was now so short they must expect to sit no 
longer than to-morrow, and to return such bills as lay 
| before this Board. 

A message from the Assembly mentioning a petition 
signed by above one hundred hands ef the chief inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia, to remove the several cloggs and 
burthens upon trade, to wit: the tonnage of ships, the 
duties on liquors, &c. which being voted in the House 


swered that in case they would give an equivalent he 
was content, upon which another message from the 
| Council was likewise sent—but no answer made. A 
| Charter of Proprietary was read and committed to Mes- 
| srs. Carpenter, Pusey, Story & Pemberton; also a Char- 
ter for the city of Philadelphia, committed to Messrs. 


| Shippen and Guest. 
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reality much more; and I desire you to remember and | tions of Pennsylvania, I send you a copy of the whole 
observe what I say-Yield in circumstantials to preserve | jn connection. 
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In General Assembly of Pennsylvania, May 25th, 1778. | 

Resolved unanimously, That the Delegates or Depu- 
ties of the United States of America, in Congress assem- | 
bled, are invested with no exclusive authority to treat | 
with the King of Great Britain, or with any Commission- | 
ers by him duly appointed, respecting a peace between 
the two countries. 

Resolved unanimously, That any man or body of men, 
who shall presume to make any separate or partial con- 
vention or agreement with the King of Great Britain, or 
with commissioners or commissioner under the King of 
Great Britain, ought to be treated and considered as | 
open and avowed enemies of the United States of A- 
merica. 

Resolved unanimously, That this House highly ap- 
prove of the declaration of Congress, “That these Uni- 
ted States cannot with propriety hold any conference 
or treaty with any commissioners on the part of Great 
Britain, unless} they shall, as afpreliminary thereto, ei- 
ther withdraw their fleets and armies, or else in positive | 
and express terms acknowledge the independence of | 
the said States. 

Resolved unanimously, That the Congress shall have | 
no power, authority, or right, to do any act, matter, or 
thing whatsoever, that may have a tendency to yield up 
or abridge the sovereignty and independence of this | 
State, without its consent previously obtained. 

Resolved unanimously, That this House will maintain, , 
support, and defend the sovereignty and independence | 
of this State with their lives and fortunes. 

Resolved unanimously, That it be recommended to | 
the Supreme Executive Council of this State, forthwith | 
to order the militia to hold themselves in readiness, to | 
act as occasion may require. JOHN MORRIS, Jr. | 
Clerk of the General Assembly. | 








In General Assembly of Pennsylvania, Nov. 10th, 1778. | 
The committee appointed for that purpose, brought | 


effect. 
| and most humble servant, 
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their contents; and in case the report respecting the 
wreck of the vessel above mentioned should prove true, 
communicate them to the Assembly’s of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware states, to whom, as well as to Con- 
gress, the instrument executed in due form, shall be 
sent as soon as any desire is by them signified to that 
Iam with due respect, sir, your most obedient 
ADAM FERGUSON. 
To his Excellency Henry Laurens, 2 

Esq. President of Congress. § 





Copy of the list enclosed in the packet sent by Lieut. 
Hale on board the Hotham Tender. : 

Addressed as follows: 

To the Assemblies of the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, instruments signed and sealed on vellum. 2 
copies. 

To the Governor of each of the States of Pennsylya- 
nia and Delaware. 2 copies. 

To the Hon’ble the President of Congress. 2 copies. 

To the Hon’ble the Speakers of the Assemblies. 2 
copies. 

To the officer commanding in chief the Provincial 
forces. 2 copies. 

To the Rev’d the Ministers ofthe Gospel. 2 copies. 

To the Chief Justice and Judges of the Courts of Jus- 
tice. 2copies. 

To the President of Congress pro. tem. 2 copies. 

To the Delegates of Congress from each state.13 cops. 





Anecdotes. 

An officer, ata ball,in the intervals of dancing,amused 
himself with the lively sallies of Miss —-, and asked her 
if the roaring of the British Lion in his late speech did 
not interrupt the spirit of the dance. ‘Not atall,’? she 
replied, ‘‘it rather enlivens; for I have heard that ani- 
mal always increases his howlingswhen most frightened.’ 





Major Stark complained to Judge Peters of the con- 


in a draught of Resolves, expressive of the sense of this | duct of the British in carrying off their clothes, with 
House, respecting the Manifesto and Proclamation of | much anger. Peters coolly replied, ‘Poh! poh! I would 
the British Commissioners, dated at New-York the 3d of | much rather be stark naked than stark mad, at any 
October last, signed Carlisle, H. Clinton, Wm. Eden. | time.” The jest was so happy that the Major forgot 


First Resolution: That the assertion contained in the | 
said Manifesto and Proclamation of the Honorable Con- | 
gress, having no authority to reject the propositions 
which were made to them by the said Commissioners 
without a previous consultation of the respective As- | 
semblies, either manifests an invidious design of divid- 
ing and disuniting the powers of Congress, or betrays | 
an ignorance of the trust which the People of the United | 
States reposed in that honorable body, and of the pow- | 
ers with which they are vested. 

Resolution Second. That every part of the transac- | 
tions of Congress with, or relating to, the British Com- | 


missioners, is most thoroughly approved of and applaud- | 
ed by this House. 
‘That the House rejects with indignation the said | 
Manifesto and Proclamation; and will treat with the | 
utmost contempt every offer which can be made to se- | 
duce them from their independence and alliance with 
France, JOHN MORRIS, Jr. 


Clerk of the General Assembly. 
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Lonnon, Dec. 5th, 1778. | 

The British Commissioners sent the following letter | 
to Congress, which that body thought proper to treat. 
with silent contempt. | 


“New York, Oct. 26, 1778. 


“‘Sir—It being reported that the Hotham tender, Lieu- | 


his anger, and laughed very heartily. 





A lady who resided in Philadelphia, during the time 


| it was in possession of the British, had a Parrot whom 


the servants had taught to say, when holding a piece of 
red cloth before it, “Tam the Pitish, Tam the Pitish,”’ 
It happened one day the British where marching by 


| when Poll (suspended in a cage beneath a second story 


window,) began to cry out ‘Tam the Pitish! Tam the 
Pitish!” An officer rode up to Gen. Howe, and re- 
quested him to permit him to have the house torn down, 
as his men were all buining with rage. Howe told him 
he would attend to it himself. After they had turned the 
corner Howe returned, knocked at the door, and be- 
ing admitted to the presence of the Lady, only caution- 
ed her “to keep the.Parrot inthe back apartments of 
her house.” 





Anecdote of General Wayne. 
Savanna, July 4th, 1782. 
Sir—The Creek Indians rushed like a mighty tor- 
rent upon Wayne’s Camp, and completely overwhelm- 
ed him. Wayne got on horseback, and a personal ren- 
contre took place between him and the celebrated In- 
dian chief Emistesegue. Wayne struck at him with his 
sword, which the Indian as adroitly parried; he pressed 
forward, the horse was shot, and in a moment the Indian 


tenant Hale, sent from hence with a flag of truce to car-| with uplifted tomahawk rushed on his fallen foe, when 
ry packets, directed according to the enclosed list, and | a rebel horseman darted between them and cut the In- 


containing the original and copies of a manifesto and 
proclamation lately issued by his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, has been wrecked andthe papers lost. I have 
the command of their Excellencies to transmit the en- 
closed copies, that the Congress may be informed of 


| 


dian down with his sword. Wayne was soon on his feet; 
the Indians haying lost their chiefs, fled through the 
swamp. The loss of Wayne’s detachment is very great. 
Wayne was stationed at Mr. Gibson’s. The Indians 
had fallen back into town, Yours in haste, 
G Y : 
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Novel Canal Enterprize.—Cleared at the Collector’s We are indebted to a gentleman for the following 
office in Albany on Friday last, boat Scio, of Philadel- | table, extracted from the records of the Pennsylvania 
phia, for Syracuse. This was a beautiful yawl boat at- Insurance Office, and giving the range of the thermom- 
tached to a ship sailing from Philadelphia. The cap- | eter foranumber of corresponding days in July in the 
tain of the Scio left Philadelphia in this small boat with | years 1825 and ’30. 
his wife, children and furniture, rowed from Philadel- 


July 1825. July 1830. 
phia up the Delaware, through the creeks into the Rar- 9 12 3 9 12 3 
itan river, and across to New York—rowed upthe Hud-}19, 85 92 98 10, 73 79 82 
son river to Albany—here takes the canal and intends | 11, 90 96 98 11, 70 76 80 
to row up to Syracuse on the Erie Canal—there goes 12, 91 96 100 12, 68 72 79 
up the Oswego canaltv Lake Ontario, in Jefferson | 13, 66 92 94 13, 72 #679 81 
county. 14, 82 90 89 14, 79 82 84 
— 15, 380 86 93 15, 82 86 88 
Witxesnanre, July 23. | 16, 84 90 94 16, 86 91 93 
The weather, though unusually warm, has for the | 17; 86 94 98 17, 88 92 943 
last eight or ten days been quite favourable for the in- | 18, 83 944 100 18, 89 9245 94 
gathering of the grain, which is very abundant. The | 19, 90 96 99 19, 91 96 *98 
crops of wheat and rye particularly are uncommonly} 2%, 90 944 98% 20, 90 93 # £96 
heavy. 121, 90 97 101 21, 89  93$ 96 
We spoke of warm weather,—the heat, for the week | 22, 91 98 1003 22, 88 95 
past, has indeed been intense—the best thermometers, | 23, 92 97 101 *blood heat. 


{standing in the shade in our halls,) having risen to 93, | 24, 86 93 97 (Phil. Gaz. 


a 


94, and even to 96 degrees. 





Nornuistowny, July 14. 

The crops of Wheat and Rye, it is believed, are gen- 
erally much better than they have been for a number of 
years. Ona small town lot in this borough, containing 
jess than one fourth of an acre, 18 dozen of heavy head- 
ed Rye were cut last week, which it is supposed will 
produce more than 10 bushels—exceeding 40 bushels 
per acre.— Herald. 





Lewistown, July 21. 
The Weather.—We understand, that in consequence 
of the extreme hot weather we have had in this region 
for the last eight or ten days, labour was suspended on 
many sections of the canal between this and Hunting- 
don.—Juniata Gazette. 





Mr. Lewis—In an elevated and airy situation in the | 
vicinity of the borough of Wilkesbarre, the mercury in 


Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, graduated by McCallister 
& Sons, Philadelphia, stood on the 20th instant as fol- 
lows: 


At 10 A. M. in the shade, : - 92° 
12 noon, do ° - - 96 
1 P. M. do - - : 97 


4 past 1, P. M. exposed to the sun upon the 
south side of a painted building, it rose rapid- + 126 
ly to 


2 P. M. in the shade, - : 97 
3 P. M. do - - - 94 
4P. M. do - - - 95 
5 P.M. do : - - 92 
Wilkesbarre Dem. 





A part of Columbia county in this state, about three 
weeks since, greatly suffered by a hail storm—about 3 
miles wide for a distance of 6 or 8 miles, the crops of 
wheat and rye were totally destroyed. 





Lancaster, July 23. 
Better crops of grain than those of the present year, 
have seldom orever been cut in this county, and the 
whole has been housed without a drop of rain. 


State of the Thermometer. 
1830 8o'’cIr’k. Q9o’cl’k. 120’cl’k. 3 o’cl’k. 


July 15, 75 76 81 84 
16, 76 79 $4 89 
17, 78 81 87 90 
19, 81 82 88 90 
20, 82 84 90 90 
21, 83 85 90 90 
22, 83 85 90 90 


Lancaster Journal. 








| The last Legislature of Pennsylvania was composed 
| of 

| LaWyePB. ooccccceccccees 47 | Mechanics, ........000. S 
SPs 6 Sab eonscwnsess 30 | Professsor of Mathe- 

| Berchants. os cccvcoccis 16 is oa hhc ctcuves 1 
| Manufacturers....- eee....7 | Prothonotary.......... 1 
| PRG 6 vc Se scisce ss 7 | Post-master .........+. 1 
| Innkeepers .....eeeeeeees 3 | Dealer in Coal....... a | 





A considerable portion of our present number is de- 
| voted to Professor Sixtiman’s account of the Wyoming 
| and Lackawanna yallies, and the Anthracite of that sec- 
| tion of country. The importance of the subject and 
| the interesting manner in which it is treated, will, we 
| trust, insure for this paper (though long) a careful pe- 
| rusal. The promise of a similar description of the Le- 
| high, and of a future visit to to the Schuylkill dis- 
trict, for the purpose of examination, encourages us to 
| hope that we shall be enablec to lay before our readers, 
| hereafter, Professor Silliman’s account of those valuable 

and flourishing regions. 





We again avail ourselves of the lately published 
volume of memoirs of the Historical Society, by trans- 
ferring to our columns the interesting biographical 

| sketch of Gov. Mirrxix, by the venerable President.— 
The department of our work, devoted to biography, we 
deem a very important one, and we should be much 
gratified to see it well furnished with faithful and able 
memoirs, such as that inserted in the present number, 
of those who have been conspicuous as public men, at 
various periods, and under the varying circumstances of 
the state. 


During the past week the weather has been op- 
pressively warm; and sudden deaths have been numer- 
ous. The weekly bill of mortality ending on the 24th 
inst. shows an amount unusually great, viz—196. We 
shall notice this bill more particularly in connection 
with our usual monthly statement. 
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